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““,,.mail the plane tickets to me, please— ea 


I’m planning Mr. Johnson’‘s trip“ 


Marjorie Phillips—Executive Assistant to one of America’s major 
executives—is doing important, interesting, well-paid work. 

A few short months ago Marjorie was ready to resign. Her 
work was uninspiring; there was too much overtime. Then one 
day the office manager asked whether anyone on the stenographic 
staff could use the Dictaphone Method. The President needed a 
secretary. Marjorie was the only stenographer in the company 
who could qualify. 

Fortunately, Marjorie had attended a school where Dictaphone 
Business Practice was considered an indispensable business-edu- 
cation course and had earned her Certificate of Proficiency. 

Busy executives prefer the Dictaphone Method which doubles 
their ability to get things done. Consequently, there are many 
highly paid secretarial positions awaiting intelligent, resourceful 
girls who have successfully completed this popular, one-semester 
course. 

Write for details regarding the DICTAPHONE BUSINESS PRACTICE 
course and how your students can qualify for the Dictaphone 
Certificate of Proficiency—the accepted hallmark of secretarial 
efficiency. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 
Corporation, makers of Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines 
and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing 
said trade-mark. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 
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OUR EDITORIAL POLICY 


THE JOURNAL oF Business Epucartion has served as the official organ of the National Council 
for Business Education for just ten years. THe JourNAL became the official organ of the Coun- 
cil at the request of the Council and as such was the official magazine not for one group of 
business teachers, but for over forty groups of business teachers. With the demise of the National 
Council THe JouRNAL or Business Epucation again becomes a completely independent maga- 
zine as it was for many years before 1936. To many business teachers the National Council was a 
reality primarily in terms of the monthly receipt of Tur JoURNAL oF BustNess OF EDUCATION. 
Thus, even though the National Council for Business Education no longer exists its primary service 
is continued through THe JouRNAL or Business Epucation. 

_ THE Journat will continue to present independent points of view. It will, for example, empha- 
size as it has the need for greater unity of purpose in business education. It will strive for the 
elimination of duplication in services either among associations or in periodical literature. Unfor- 
tunately the current trend seems to be that every time an effort is made at the elimination of 
associations or periodical literature the result is that a new association or a new bulletin or maga- 
zine is born. In an immediate sense this is discouraging. From the broader point of historical 
perspective this is inevitable. 

Twenty years ago business education was served by The Journal of Commercial Education, a 
thin but well edited and aggressive publication. In 1929 this magazine was merged with The 
Business School Journal as Tur JourNaL or Business Epucation thereby reducing the number 
of separate publications in the field. 

Now business education is confused by a plethora of associations and publications. This, it is 
believed, is a purely temporary characteristic through which we are passing. THe JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucation will continue to strive unceasingly for the better organization of business 
education so that a more effective presentation of our needs is given the public. Competition is 
the spice of life but too much competition is the death of life. Business education is suffering 
at the present time from so many publications and so many associations that none of them is in 
the position to serve as the effective means of representing business education. 

One of the outcomes of the demise of the National Council for Business Education is_ the 
appointment of an executive secretary in Washington, D. C., for the Department of Business 
Education of the N.E.A. This is a most welcome development. It is to be hoped that Mr. Hollis 
P. Guy, the new executive secretary, will be freed from the numerous details of office manage- 
ment so that he can devote himself most effectively to serving as the ambassador extraordinary of 
business education not only in Washington but to the state departments of education and to 
other areas of education. 

Some business teachers are somewhat concerned about having a lobbyist either in Washington, 
D. C., or anywhere else. They do not realize the American way of life. A competent, honest, 
aboveboard lobbyist is not only desirable but a necessity for any phase of institutional life. Busi- 
ness education has been losing ground because it has not had an effective lobby. 

It is true that quasi-secret groups self-appointed to represent business education are undesirable. 
Open covenants openly arrived at may or may not be effective in international policy making, but 
they are most necessary in a field of interest like that of business education. As soon as a small 
group of people who are necessarily only a small segment of all of those who are professionally 
interested in business education set themselves up to determine the policies of business education 
they automatically create suspicion among the others who are equally interested in business edu- 
cation and have just as much right to speak for business education as any others. Any group 
can set itself up as a self-constituted representative and spokesman of business education. If 
they do this openly and publicly and state their objectives and indicate their requirements for 
membership they are welcome and have a right to plan for the objectives of business education, 
but when for any one of several possible motivations they hide their very existence from the mass 
of business teachers and attempt to influence policy making they are undertaking a way of pro- 
cedure that is questionable. Secretive ways of doing things are just as undesirable as honest, 
aboveboard lobbying is worthy. 

The George-Bardon bill that has recently been passed by Congress and signed by the Pres- 
ident on August 1 fails to give any funds for office training which, as anyone can readily 
see, is in dire need of improvement. Ineffective representation has been the cause of this fail- 
ure. It will be the increased purpose of THE JoURNAL oF BusiNEss EDUCATION, as a com- 
pletely independent publication, to see to it that in the future business education is openly, 
honestly and well represented. If there had been open concerted pressure brought to bear on 
Congress, at least a token allotment could have been secured for office training. Senator George 
promises to work for more adequate funds for vocational education. This time let’s candidly 
get out all possible influence with Congress to secure some recognition for office training. 


“Notes by the Editor” continued on next page 
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NOMA'‘'S GIFT HORSE 


No service organization has showed more willingness to cooperate with business education thin 
has the National Office Management Association, On this basis the following challenge my 
seem unwise. ‘Never look a gift horse in the mouth” is an old adage. On the other hand, \ e 
learn to expect more from those who have done the most. Thus far, NOMA has been ve y 
helpful in a general way, but it is time for the organization to become more specific in its cooper.- 
tion. 

The Education Night encouraged once a year for every NOMA chapter is quite all right and 
should be continued, but it is at best just a beginning. Merely having a few talks about what 
is wrong with the schools and having one or two school men come in to give a rebuttal produc: s 
no effects especially if the talkfest is not followed up. 

Here are some of the things that NOMA and other service organizations can do and must co 
if they are going to be a real help to the schools: 

1. Set up real job standards in their own offices. Most office managers do not know how many 
letters their stenographers transcribe; they do not know how many pages of typed material are 
produced by the typists; they do not have measurable standards, allowing for telephone interrup- 
tions and conversations, in the work of a stenographer. If they have any examinations at all 
for new workers, they almost always copy the formal school standards of words a minute in 
typing, dictation, and transcription. It is unfortunate that the school limits itself to these 
formal learning standards devoid of real job application. It is downright scandalous when an office 
manager limits all his measurements to the types of tests given in school. Do not copy school 
tests. Develop job tests which are based upon your own needs and upon the things that persons 
do in your offices rather than the things they have learned in school. In addition to being aca- 
demic yourself, you further encourage teachers to limit themselves to training for such formal 
standards. 

2. Stop talking in terms of generalities. [everybody wants to have employees who are more 
accurate, Who are more loyal, who do better work. Get down to brass tacks. What do you 
mean by “accurate” : absolute accuracy? Are you willing to pay for greater accuracy? Do your 
“more accurate” workers get promotions or are they the ones who remain stenographers while 
the clever talkers and clever politicians get the advancements ? 

3. Make job breakdowns of your most usual office tasks. Work them out in specific detail. 
They will help you train your new workers. If you will do this you will stop blaming the 
schools for many of the faults which are really yours. More important, these job breakdowns 
will serve as wonderful training materials for the schools. 

4+. When you hire an initial worker find out what his school record really is. When you give a 
man credit, you look up his rating; you don’t just take his word for it. Yet, you are naive enough 
to assume that prospective workers are always telling the truth. When you take their word for 
it without an audit you are encouraging them to prevaricate. You might, too, if the job meant 
something to you. If you find it difficult to get information from the school, don’t blame the 
high school teacher who has little influence over these matters. Go directly to your colleagues 
on the board of education and tell them they need to have an adequate clerical staff in the school 
so records will be easily available. 

5. Set up a real job training program in your own office. Excepting in larger department 
stores most beginning workers learn in spite of rather than because of help they get from their 
immediate superior. The first-line supervisor reasons something like this: “If I teach him all 
that I know, the next time there is a recession and the company needs to reduce its costs, they 
will fire me and keep the new worker. Therefore, | am going to teach him as little as possible and 
make myself as essential as I can. “Don’t blame vour first-line supervisor for reasoning this 
way. He has learned by bitter experience that this is true. So organize your staff so that the 
experienced worker benefits by training the new worker either in terms of increased salary or 
by assurance of earlier promotion. 

6. Stop criticizing and show teachers specifically what to do. Don’t guess at what the rate of 
dictation is in your office. Find out. How many steps do you walk in going to the office in 
the morning? Make a guess, then check it with reality. You would expect to be wrong by a 
wide margin, wouldn’t you? Why assume that you can just guess at what your dictation rate is? 
To be sure, you are encouraged to criticize. Business teachers often invite you to attend their 
meetings and give you a topic something like this: “What is wrong with business education in 
the school?” Naturally, being agreeable, you oblige. Don’t! Find out what is wrong with your 
office work. Get specific facts of what are the failures of your beginning workers, then go to 
the school teachers with these specifics. 

These six suggestions seem a severe criticism of businessmen and, in a sense, they are. Nev- 
ertheless, they are directed at NOMA, not in a spirit of criticism, but because NOMA is the one 
organization that has showed real awareness of the contribution that the school can make to the 
improvement of the office. The writer of this comment is himself a member of NOMA, there- 
fore, in a sense, is indicting himself as much as anyone else. The groundwork has been laid. 
The talking has been done. Now is the time for action. Let’s stop talking about generalities 
and get to specific cases. 
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and when will you get 


@ Frankly, we can’t be too specific about de- 
livery dates. 

Nor can we tell you exactly how many 
machines your school will receive. 


Solomon, with all his wisdom, would tind 
our distribution problem a knotty one, too. 


But this much we can assure you: 


All distribution of new Royal Typewriters will 
be made on as fair, as equitable, and as prompt 
a basis as possible. 


We are taking into full consideration the 
needs of those schools which generously gave 
up their equipment to government agencies 
during the war .. . the needs of those schools 
which have greatly increased their student 
bodies . . . the needs of those schools which 


new Royal Typewriters? 


now have veterans training programs. 

—And we are doing our utmost to deliver 
to all schools as many new Royal Typewriters 
as fast as we possibly can. 

Remember, the present overwhelming pref- 
erence for Royals is based on Royal’s out- 
standing performance record over the years. 
Royals stand up longer, need fewer repairs. 

So, wise buyers are finding it worth while 
to wait for Royals! 

* * * 


A word about the Royals you have: 
Until complete deliveries can be made again, it 
will pay you to keep your present Royals in good 
condition. Call your Royal representative today 
for a checkup of all your equipment! 


World’s No. 1 


Typewriter 
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ADDING-LISTING MACHINE 


MONROE 
209-11-011 


Here is a Rich Source 


of Practical Teaching Helps 


Educational Material is as important to 

modern Office Practice courses as are 
the machines themselves. That’s why Mon- 
roe has been developing over the years a 
complete, rounded set of instruction mate- 
rial. All of this material is the work of men 
of long experience—all of it has met the tests 
of actual classroom use. 

The Monroe Educational Department is 
ready to help any school map out tested office 
practice courses, and to make available the 
actual material needed for classroom work. 


For example 
Lister Office Practice Courses 


Separate spiral-bound manuals for 30 lesson, 18 
lesson and 12 lesson courses—plus complete 
Teacher’s Manual with photographs of correct tape 
listings. Each lesson graded for 40 minutes, includes 
proper amount of review and drill. Courses have 
been thoroughly tested in years of actual school use. 
These courses furnish complete training in business 
accounting uses of Adding-Listing Machines. 
Courses supplied free with each Monroe Adding- 
Listing Machine; additional copies at nominal cost. 
Write our EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
for complete description of Monroe Educational 


Material for Listing and Calculating Machines, 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Ii. sew 
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iio CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


The Journal of Business Education is delighted to welcome back Professor 
Nichols’ "Criticism, Comment, and Challenge." Our readers have missed his 
refreshing and stimulating comments. As Professor Nichols says, he speaks 
only for himself. His rich experience and keen analyses make this type of 


personal comment all the more interesting. 

At the request of the editor and publisher, | am resuming my editorial connection 
with THE JourRNAL. I shall, as before, comment on items selected from current litera- 
ture in the field of business education. Naturally some adverse criticisms will appear from 
time to time, if not regularly, But they will be made in a spirit of professional helpful- 


ant to 
ness. It is hoped that they will be accepted as an attempt to clarify our thinking about 
iS are the many important problems in our field of education. 

Challenges? Yes, there will be many. If they stimulate constructive thinking, in- 

Mon- vestigation and research, they will be helpful to the cause. If they merely arouse resent- 
ment and stimulate defensive thinking, they will accomplish little. 

ars a Obviously, as the editor no doubt will make clear, the views expressed are my own, 
and not necessarily his or those of the publisher. They must be accepted as such and be 

nate- given whatever weight my years of experience in the field entitles them to receive. 

Taking issue with the views of other sincere and capable educators is not a pleasant 

men task. It is much pleasanter to agree with them. On the whole, one can agree with much 
that is printed about business education, but certain fallacies and reactionary views have 

tests a way of creeping into our literature from time to time. Some one must recognize them 
for what they are and try to prevent them from gaining a harmful degree of acceptance 
by those who still accept at its face value anything that appears on the printed page. 

: I shall raise more questions than I shoJl answer, Therein lies the challenge that I 

nt is hope will stimulate others to find answers to unanswered questions, answers that will 
satisfy them because they are founded on facts rather than on gresses, impressions, or 

ffice the thinking of others. 

~~ _ Well, here is my first question. Must the high school continue to take two years to _ 

the train a typist? Is that much time necessary? It is not. And it didn’t take war training 
experience to prove it. But it will take a war of some sort to get something done 

ork. about it. 

In an excellent article! on the training of a typist versus the training of a copyist a 
successful teacher makes a good case for more emphasis on the development of real typ- 
ing ability, but she seems to take it for granted that the development of copying speed 

eS must go on through a whole year at least, and possibly on through the first half of a second 
year. But the plain fact is that much less copying skill will afford an adequate foundation 

18 for the development of all-around typing ability, and that a half year should be ample for 

. laying this necessary foundation. 

lete The same can be said for the development of basic shorthand skill in relation to 
all-around stenographic ability. And for other basic clerical skills, 

tape Not a very important matter, you say? But it is! Perhaps the most important, be- 
cause saving of time is of the essence of sound training. More and better training can 

ides be given only where there is more time for it, or where what there is is used more ef- 
ficiently. There is not likely to be more time for instruction in basic courses. Hence, 

“ve what there is must be used more effectively. 

— _ It all comes down to this. A better job of business training can be done; on this 
point most thoughtful educators are agreed. No more time will be available to us at the 

1ess high school level. Better use must be made of what we have, not only in typewriting 
classes, but also in each of the other business courses. 

1es. Does it not seem odd that, despite all the improved methodology which is so clearly 


and enthusiastically presented in our literature, we still take the same amount of time 
to produce the same meager results as has seemed necessary down through all the vears 
since business subjects were first offered in the high school? 

What is even more strange is that in the private business school the situation is much 
the same. Yes, believe it or not, the junior college adopts the same old time schedule 
and produces the same meager results. More basic skill is developed at the expense of 
functional skills expressed in terms of occupational requirements, 

At the outset in this new year, every teacher of vocational business subjects is urged 
to differentiate between basic skills and occupational skills and to decide at what point the 
former should cease to be the aim of teaching and the latter become the goal of instruc- 
tion. In no other way can time be saved for the newer, and equally important, objectives 
of business training while improving the results of teaching in terms of job require- 
ments, 

Few business training programs are now truly vocational. Even fewer are adequately __ 
educative in the better sense of that term. Recognition of these facts is a first step in any (/ 
— improve this field of training. How many will take this step during the year 

46-47 


1“Are We Training for the Job?”, Beacons on Business Education, May, 1946. 
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THE BEST JOBS WILL GO TO | | 


ELECTROMATIC TYPISTS 


The Electromatic Typewriter produces letters of distinguished appearance with a mmimum of physical effort on the part of the operator. 


MODERN SCHOOLS TEACH WITH MODERN TOOLS 


The best stenographic jobs will go to business trends pointing to the constantly 
Electromatic typists. Training students on _ increasing use of electrically-powered busi- 
Electromatic Typewriters places your ness machines, students will naturally flock 
school among the leading, most modern to the schools that can equip them to 


institutions in the country. For with all handle the best stenographic jobs. 


IBM 


ELECTROMATIC TYPEWRITER 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES—TIME 
RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS * 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK P 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 
By McKee Fisk 


OUR OPPORTUNITY IN INCREASED ENROLLMENTS 


All of the evidence assembled to date clearly indicates that business education is in for 
tremendous growth in the years ahead. For one thing, more veterans have expressed interest 
in business training than in any other single field. This evidence comes from an analysis of 
Veterans Administration reports and of enrollments in USAFI courses, and in the GI 
universities of Europe. Already a larger proportion of veterans is enrolled in business train- 
ing than the customary proportion of civilians enrolled in the years before the war. More- 
over, the upgrading trend apparent in the thirties will probably be resumed and this will 
probably not result in any great loss of total enrollment in the early secondary years. There 
may be expected, however, a shift in enrollment and in emphasis. 

This upsurge of interest provides an opportunity for institutions with forward-looking 
programs and a willingness to meet current needs which in the past has never been afforded. 
Curriculum improvements which have been desirable for years, but for one reason or another 
have not materialized, can be introduced in order to meet the needs of veterans, and after 
veterans’ training has ceased, these changes will remain. Never before has education, and 
particularly business education, had an opportunity to sell (using that word in its best 
sense) people on the value of that kind of training. Veterans are eager for it. They see: 
the need of it and have the motivation for it. 

We cannot afford to muff the ball now. If we do, the progress of education, and par- 
ticularly business education, will be set back a generation because the influence that the vet. 
erans are going to have on their own children and on youth generally is immeasurable. To 
capitalize on the opportunity, there are several things that might be done. m8 

First of all, students must see the connection between what they are doing and the job 
that they are hoping to obtain. This means that courses must be stripped of padding, un- 
necessary theory, and busy work. All activities introduced into courses should meet the 
criterion of utility and direct applicability to the job. All content and learning exercises that 
cannot clearly be justified in terms of job requirements should be eliminated. 

Secondly, as long as they deserve it, all students and especially veterans should be treated 
as adults, not only in connection with their behavior and deportment but also in terms of 
assignments and conduct of the classes. Paternalism, childish adherence to rules, and treat- 
ment “because the teacher knows best” have no place in vocational business programs. 

And perhaps most important of all, the curriculum and classes must meet present day 
community needs. Traditionally, vocational business training has consisted of courses in 
record keeping (accounting) and stenography (shorthand and typewriting). There has been 
much talk and a smattering of retailing, but relatively no very extensive development has 
occurred in that direction. Employment and business trends of local communities will need 
to be examined in order to determine the direction that any fundamental changes should 
take. This evidence can be obtained from a census of business. Examination of the records 
of chambers of commerce and retail merchants, studies of city directories and classified 
sections of telephone directories, contacts with trade and professional organizations, study 
of training activities of industries which have their own programs, and of the educational 
programs of unions are methods of determining the needs of a particular community. All 
of this demands that the persons responsible for curriculum revision must get around in the 


community. 

Revision of the curriculum is a problem that cannot wait. At the present time nearly 
half of the veterans enrolled for business training are specializing in accounting. Practically 
all the women veterans in business education are studying stenography. The number of jobs 
in these fields simply is not sufficient to absorb all veterans training for them. The obvious an- 
swer is the expansion of the business education program to cover wider opportunities, espe- 


cially in various phases of management and of distribution. 
Veterans and others are looking to business educators for the answer to their problems. 
We in business education must respond with practical, varied, up-to-date, flexible programs. 
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In all probability, the size of this first pay check 
will be determined by the special skills that the 


wage earner brings to the job. 


Students with a knowledge of adding, calculating 
or bookkeeping machine operation are qualified 
for better employment, larger opportunities. They 
are equipped to capitalize on the growing impor- 
tance of accurate figures, statistics and records in 
all fields of business and finance. 


More and more schools are offering students the 
advantages of both acquaintance and skill training 
on Burroughs machines. For complete information 
about Burroughs machines, training aids, texts and 
programs for the classroom, call your nearest 
Burroughs office, or write direct to Burroughs 
Educational Division, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Second Blvd., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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eae of interesting trends 
/ \ have been taking place in con- 
-imer education during the past two 
_ccades. The increasing attention be- 

g given to the education of the 
consumer by the educational institu- 
cons of this country is but a mani- 
iestation of the public interest in the 
consumer movement. Twenty years 
ago real consumer economic educa- 
tion was making feeble beginnings in 
the secondary schools and colleges of 
this country. Today, it is found in 
some form in practically every state. 
Numerous in-and-out-of-school con- 
sumer organizations have made their 
appearance within the past few years. 


Placement of Consumer 
Education 

Educators, recognizing this shift 
of interest from the producer to the 
consumer, are attempting to deter- 
mine and clearly analyze the constitu- 
ent parts of consumer economic edu- 
cation in order that appropriate 
educational experiences may be de- 
vised for the training of a rising 
generation of consumers, The con- 
tent and place of consumer economic 
education in the public school pro- 
gram is attracting the attention of 
not only the teaching profession but 
of private business interests who 
have a stake in its outcomes. When, 
where, and how it shall be offered 
is the lively issue of the moment. 
Many diversified opinions have been 
advanced but little factual data pre- 
sented. 

The consumer movement and its 
corollary, consumer education, are 
not fads. Their many ramifications 
are too deeply rooted in the Ameri- 
can way of life. Our highly central- 
ized system of production, semi- 
organized marketing, inadequate dis- 
tribution facilities, and increasing 
mechanical specialization are notice- 
ably out of balance with the demands 
of a high standard of living popula- 
tion, The educational background of 
the consumer is broader than ever 
before. A democratic system of edu- 
cation is raising the intellectual level 
of the masses. Even though produc- 
tion and consumption were perfectly 
balanced in the future, which is quite 
improbable under our present capi- 
talistic system of competitive enter- 
prise, the consumer consciousness de- 
veloped by this movement is bound 
to exercise its influence on the con- 
suming public and related interests 
for some decades to come. 
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“rends in Consumer 


"“"When, Where 
and How Shall 


It Be Offered?'' 


Business Education 


by S. J. Turille, Madison State College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Economic Training 

Economic responsibility is of as 
great importance as its civic responsi- 
bility in a functioning democracy. A 
capitalistic economy must have both 
if democratic society is to survive 
and prosper, We must not and need 
not neglect one at the expense of the 
other. Present failure to properly 
provide basic, fundamental, economic 
understandings to youth does not 
imply that such training cannot be 
given in the educational institutions 
of this land. We may be a nation of 
economic illiterates but we are surely 
not a nation of economic morons be- 
yond hope of educational rejuvena- 
tion. 

The majority of teachers and 
educators interested in consumer eco- 
nomic education have been genuinely 
concerned about its contributing pos- 
sibilities. Teachers and administra- 
tors are commencing to recognize 
that the present status of consumer 
economic education is in a chaotic 
condition. They are earnestly seeking 
a solution, a way out of the dilemma. 
To us, the business educators, many 
secondary school administrators are 
turning for aid and advice in plan- 
ning and building a curriculum which 
will include the education of an intel- 
ligent consumer citizenry among its 
several objectives. Are we prepared 
to meet this situation or will business 
education lose another golden oppor- 
tunity to contribute its part to educa- 
tional progress ? 


Areas of Consumer Education 


There is a perceptible trend toward 
attempting to determine and set up 
objectives in the various areas of 
consumer education, and in recogniz- 
ing these intermediate and end goals 
as among the more important objec- 
tives of the secondary school. Almost 
all of professional literature and dis- 
courses on the objectives of general 
and business education contain some- 
thing about consumer education as 
one of the major objectives. The 
Education Policies | Commission 
(which tells us consumer education 
is a universal need and must not be 
left to accidental learning); the 
N. E, pronouncements; the 
United States Office of Education ; 
writers in secondary school; state 
teachers associations ; all include con- 
sumer education in the objectives of 
the secondary school. One of the 
important recommendations made by 
a Special Committee of the American 
Youth Commission deals with the 
personal life of youth and states that, 
“Tf the schools will put in the hands 
of adolescents good reading materials 
which give instruction in the prob- 
lems of personal life—it can render 
a great service to its pupils.” The 
great variety and sheer numbers of 
these objectives is ample proof that 
they are not determined by a few 
professional leaders communistically 
or otherwise tinged, but are sincere, 
genuine attempts to build a full life, 
to teach enduring values, to provide 
a generation of intelligent consumers 
who know how to spend as wisely as 
they know how to earn a living. 
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Stages in Consumer Training 

Historically, we have moved 
through three familiar eras in con- 
sumer education. The scare era with 
its sensational books was followed by 
the antagonistic era where tense 
emotionalism and some semblances of 
investigational efforts prevailed. We 
are at the present time slowly moving 
into a third, more wholesome period, 
what I choose to call the cooperative 
era. A constructive, analytical, 
searching attitude with a unification 
of long-range objectives is the de- 
sired goal here. The short-sighted, 
selfish, chastising, anti-business point 
of view is out of harmony with the 
cooperative thinker. Instead the aim 
is to cooperate, help, and improve 
business and the consumer alike. The 
literature available seems to indicate 
that there are three groups within 
the latter stage, They are the con- 
servatives, the middle-of-the-road- 
ers, and the militants. The distinction 
is one of degree not of objective. 
These transitional periods con- 
sumer education are not new to pro- 
gressive development. 

More specifically, what are some 
of these objectives’ If we adopt the 
phifosophy that consumer business 
education is not merely a study of 
ingredients ; nor of buymanship ; nor 
of advertising; nor a revamped eco- 
nomics course; not a single subject ; 
but that it is more than any one of 
these things, we can say that our 
objectives basically revolve around 
the triangle of (1) choice-making 
and market-selection (2) use of 
goods and services and (3) intelli- 
gent consumer citizenship which 
seeks to raise standards of living for 
society as well as for the individual. 
This implies more emphasis in finan- 
cial management training by the com- 
mercial department. We should 
develop proper attitudes, desires, 
concepts, understandings and habitu- 
ations in foundational consumer 
information and skills. No tangible 
values can emerge from any teach- 
ing unless it is set up on an objective, 
carefully planned and specifically 
taught for. 


Need for Consumer Education 


In the United States there are 
one and two-thirds times as many 
complete illiterates as college gradu- 
ates. Only one in every seven persons 
has had a high school education. 
Eighty-six per cent of the adult pop- 
ulation has not completed high school, 
Add to that the fact that sixteen mil- 
lion persons over ten years old can- 
not read and write well enough to 
meet the requirements of an ordinary 
literate environment, Mix this with 
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the findings of the National Econom- 
ics Resources Committee, (and other 
fact-finding bodies) that in 1935-36 
one-third of the nation’s consumers 
had incomes of less than $785 and 
two-thirds less than $1450. Such a 
potion should vividly indicate the 
apparent need for consumer educa- 
tion, and more particularly, for con- 
sumer business education. 

Human values take precedence 
over material values. The value of 
things can never be completely ex- 
pressed in terms of price. The worth 
of anything is expressed by the 
amount of satisfaction it affords its 
owners. \s Ruskin once said, “there 
is no wealth but life.” The best in- 
vestment young people can make is 
in themselves. Certainly as consumer 
business education teachers we do 
not want to overemphasize thrift and 
a bank account, making savings para- 
mount to all else. A good education 
or a trade learned may be a definitely 
superior investment. To spend and 
grow rich is often sound advice, Our 
dual objective im secondary school 
business education must be to train a 
producer who is social and business 
minded and at the same time to train 
a consumer to be economically sound 
as well as business minded. 


Consumer Education and 
Job Training 


consumer business education 
program will not take away the skill 
training from the high school busi- 
ness education department but will 
eliminate narrow over-specialization 
and vocational smatterings which 
trains a_ rigid, inflexible workman 
rather than an adaptable, versatile 
employee. But have we given con- 
sumer business education its due 
share? In a recent investigation con- 
ducted by a superintendent of schools 
in a well-known Wisconsin city as to 
business education practices in large 
secondary schools he found that a 
sizeable number of the large second- 
ary schools complained that the pres- 
ent commercial curriculum over-em- 
phasived technique and skill training 
to the detriment of social education. 
Yet, not enough is being done in Wis- 
consin and elsewhere throughout our 
nation to alleviate this condition. 

An understanding and_ practical 
application in personal family 
efficiency is vitally important and 
essential to individual and social 
growth. Financial management of 
one’s resources, what money is for, 
how to use it wisely, a dislike for 
waste, a desire for economic planning 
—all must be taught to and practiced 
by our boys and girls in the high 


school. 
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Readaption Always Necessary 


Economic adjustments of life ae 
never-ending. We can not stop traii- 
ing for these readaptations. This o}:- 
jective must be present in the obje:- 
tives of the present education d:- 
partment. Young and old must b:- 
come more competent in personal, 
family, and community — financi: | 
problems if economic stability is to 
be attained, Our failure to assume 
our share of responsibility for the 
education of the consumers in our 
classes is a serious indictment whic 1 
calls for prompt remedial action, But 
will such action take place? 

«1 more clearly perceptible trend is 
that in the direction of the prepara- 
tion, obtainment and evaluation of 
source material in consumer business 
education leading to a better organ- 
ization of subject-matter. The teacher 
seeking material for use in the educa- 
tion of the consumer will be  sur- 
prised to find the immense quantity 
of source material available. The 
problem in consumer teaching mate- 
rials is one of quality not quantity. 
Within the past ten years at least a 
half dozen texts in the secondary 
school and a similar number in the 
college field have appeared. This is 
significant because of the wide usage 
of the textbook in American educa- 
tion. It must be acknowledged that 
the textbook determines to a consid- 
erable degree the content of instruc- 
tion. However, the textbook is not 
and must not be the only source for 
consumer materials, Over thirty dif- 
ferent publications devoted primarily 
to a discussion of consumer prob- 
lems are today in circulation. Many 
are available at little or no cost from 
government, private, and quasi-public 
agencies. 


Growth of Consumer Courses 


The growth in the number of sepa- 
rate consumer courses installed in the 
secondary school has been marked 
within the past two decades, Starting 
around 1933 with a few installations 
the separate course movement has 
received its biggest impetus since 
1936. Studies by Harap, Hadsell, 
Kent, Davis and others bear this out. 
Ideally, the functional teaching of 
consumer education as an integral 
part of the general or core curricu- 
lum is a highly desirable procedure. 
It is probably superior to a series of 
courses taught in any one subject- 
matter department. The core-curricu- 
lum is a sequence in the problems of 
living adapted to various age-grade 
levels. As yet this is but a hope, not 
a reality in the public secondary 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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Accent on Meanit 


by Harves C. Rahe 


University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


EACHERS of stenography tell of 

the “prize” transcription student 
who typed, “We will pay the bill on 
the face of the mountain,” when he 
should have transcribed, “We will 
pay the bill on the first of the 
month.” Teachers of Gregg Short- 
hand can appreciate this ludicrous in- 
terpretation of shorthand notes which 
would not have happened if the stu- 
dent had read and transcribed mean- 
ing rather than words. 

Other teachers tell of the student 
who wrote on his examination paper, 
“The French Revolution wrote in- 
sulting letters to the American Revo- 
lution.” Upon questioning, the stu- 
dent insisted he was paraphrasing 
what the teacher had said. Investiga- 
tion showed that the teacher had said, 
“The French Revolution correspond- 
ed ina rough way with the American 
Revolution.” 

Much of what is said and written 
in classrooms is not understood by 
the students—some, not even by the 
teachers. Students, as well as teach- 
ers, are accused of engaging in sheer, 
empty verbalism, [f this is as preva- 
lent as some would have us believe, 
corrective measures are needed. 


Meanings Gained from Words 


The meanings of words, phrases, 
and idiomatic expressions must be 
made clear to our students. The de- 
velopment of a vocabulary in any 
subject or area of work is one of 
the primary duties of the teacher. Of 
course, it 1s absolutely essential that 
the teacher herself possess an ade- 
quate vocabulary and an understand- 
ing of the terms she uses. (This 
statement has implications for busi- 
ness teacher-training programs. ) 

To transmit the most meaning and 
understanding in all that is said aad 
Written, a teacher must employ terms 
with such exact meanings that others 
will understand them clearly. To 
achieve such clarity, use terms that 
can be defined “operationally” ; that 
is, by the way one arrives at them. 
‘or example, when speaking of I. Q., 
a reference to the Binet I.Q. is 
“operationally” defined, for reference 
Ernest Horn, Methods of Instruction in the 
mi Studies, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937, 
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is made to the I. Q. arrived at by 
using the Binet intelligence scale.* 
Similarly, a typing rate of 55 
words a minute may mean several 
things. To avoid confusion, it should 
be “operationally” defined—it should 
be pointed out whether it is gross or 
net and what the length of the test 
was. In shorthand, a speed of 100 
words a minute means little or noth- 
ing; the term must be defined. The 
type of material used (new or prac- 
ticed, business letters or Congres- 
sional Record) must be: named, the 
length of the take must be stated, and 
the speed of production and accuracy 
of the transcript must be made 
known. Then and only then will the 


“term, “100 words a minute,” have 


meaning. 
Many misunderstandings occur 


because of a faulty knowledge of the 
meaning of words used. Much of the 
misunderstanding between the victo- 
rious allied nations is attributed to 
the fact that the meanings of terms in 
the Atlantic Charter and the agree- 
ments arrived at at Teheran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam are not the same in the 
various countries. “Democracy” is 
defined differently by different peo- 


ples. 
Much argumentation in classes, in 
teachers’ meetings, and other 


groups is due to differences in the 
use of terminology. One great aid in 
the field of education is the Dictivi- 
ary of Education, edited by Carter 
V. Good McGraw-Hill Book Cen:- 
pany, Tne., 1945, which can be used 
as a standard reference for defining 
educational terms. This work. con- 
tributing much to the elevation of 
education to a science, can be used 
advantageously in making sure we 
know what is meant when certain 
terms are used. 

Helping students to get accurate 
meanings from their reading is one 
of the most important problems of 
teaching, Adjusting the vocabulary 
used in all written and spoken mate- 
rial to the students’ level will help 
them get the desired meanings. This 
adjustment is not now so necessary in 
shorthand and typewriting as in eco- 
Carter Alexander, How to Locate Educational 
Information and Data, Second Edition, Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1941, p. 38. 


nomics, business law, commercial 
geography, and accounting. “. . . 
proper selection of words, gradual 
introduction of new words, and care- 
ful grading of the vocabulary are 
essential in the preparation of read- 
ing meterial.’”* 

Complexity of sentence structure, 
as well as vocabulary load, is an im- 
portant determiner of comprehension 
and understanding. Written materials 
and oral discourses should be as sim- 
ple as possible, consistent with ef- 
fective transmission of thought. 


‘Meanings Gained from Activity 

Meanings and understanding can 
be developed by activity on the part 
of the students. This is made clear 
by Dewey in the following words : 

“The acquisition of definiteness 
and of consistency of meanings is de- 
rived primarily from practical activi- 
ties. By rolling an object, the child 
makes its roundness appreciable ; by 
bouncing it, he singles out its clas- 
ticity; by lifting it, he makes weight 
its conspicuous distinctive factor.” 

In typewriting, activity is all im- 
portant. How can the students learn 
to change a ribbon without doing it? 
How can they learn to plan, figure, 
and type tabulations without having 
plenty of practice in this work? The 
understanding and appreciation of 
good typescript and how to produce 
it cannot be gained by merely reading 
and hearing about it; the student 
must produce some of it to get the 
full meaning of how to balance the 
material on the page, how to avoid 
light letters mixed with dark ones, 
how to avoid piling, how to make 
neat erasures, how to make the copy 
clear-cut, dark, neat, and clean. 

In shorthand, how can the students 
learn to use and apply a principle by 
reading and memorizing it? Other 
activity is needed, Outlines illustrat- 
ing the principle must be read as 
isolated words, in sentences, and in 
paragraphs. They must also be writ- 
ten as isolated outlines, and in their 
natural setting in sentences and para- 
graphs. The development of mean- 
ings in business education is certainly 
dependent on activity by the students. 
Mere verbalism will not suffice. 


Meanings Gained from 
Audio-Visual Aids 


Audio-visual aids (drawings, pho- 
tographs, pictures, slides, motion pic- 
tures, maps, graphs, charts, models, 
etc.) add much to the meaning of 

3 Arthur I. Gates and others, Educational Psy- 
chology, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1942, p. 441. 


*John Dewey, How We Think, D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1933, p. 142. - 
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words, Seeing and hearing the actual 
realities of life give added meaning 
and understanding to classroom read- 
ing, recitation, and lectures. Good 
movies of typists in action, as well as 
good demonstrations by the teacher, 


. making words more effective.” 


supplement the many oral directions 
typing teachers give their students on 
the best techniques to use. Telling, 
alone, is not teaching; and complete 
understanding is seldom transmitted 
thereby. Visual aids are not substi- 
tutes for verbal materials, but means 
of making words more effective. The 
values of visual aids are well summa- 
rized in the following words : 

pictures... contribute mate- 
rially to the accuracy, the richness, 
and the significance of students’ con- 
cepts .. . thinking is made more ef- 
fective, empty verbalism reduced, 
vocabulary increased, and language 
made more meaningful . . . Children 
who are lacking in imagination, low 
in intelligence, or below the average 
in reading ability are helped espe- 
cially.’”® 


Meanings Gained from 
Experience 


Practical experiences enhance the 
meanings of words. A visit to an 
office will vivify the study of office 
occupations. An excursion to the 
local markets will motivate, by mak- 
ing more meaningful, certain topics 
in marketing, salesmanship, and _ re- 
tailing classes. Co-operative, work- 
training programs strengthen the 
training by making practical use of 
the classroom theory at the time the 
theory is learned, 

The school should extend, enrich, 
and deepen the student's life experi- 
ences. One way to do this is to ex- 
ploit the local community to the ut- 
most. Make purposeful visits to the 
local stores and offices; invite busi- 
nessmen to speak to your classes and 
commercial clubs; perform actual 
jobs such as typing and duplicating 
for the Red ‘Cross and other worthy 
community enterprises; make your 
class work as realistic as possible. 

5 Ernest Horn, op. cit., p. 373-374. 
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Meanings Gained from Seeing 


for genuine understanding and ccin- 
Relationships 


prehension, They should probe 
hind the utterances of their stude its 
to make sure their thinking and r-a- 
soning are right and that their wo-ds 
are not empty. For example, w! en 
the transcription student says t iat 
“worth-while” should be hyphenat.d, 
the teacher should ask for the reason 
He should then ask for a generaliza- 
tion that will guide the transcriber in 
typing “worth-while”—when to ty pe 
it as two words and when to hyphen- 
ate it. Understanding the principle or 
generalization and being able to use 
it are most important. Rote memory 
and mechanization of response have 
their place in training, but reasoning 
and understanding must also be ac- 
cented, especially in the learning 
stage — before responses have been 
automatized, 


Shorthand, typewriting, transcrip- 
tion, and office practice should not be 
taught as isolated, independent parts 
of the business curriculum. They 
should be integrated and correlated 
as parts of a closely-knit, unified 
whole so as to produce a completely- 
trained, vocationally competent indi- 
vidual. Meaning is acquired through 
understanding ‘relationships. Things 
that stand alone mean little. It is 
when they are related to other things 
that they take on significance. The 
relationships between the individual 
subjects in the student’s whole pro- 
gram should be emphasized. 

This article was devoted to the 
problem of getting meanings “across” 
to the students in our classes. Teach- 
ers must not mistake sheer verbalism 


TEN YEARS AGO IN 


JOU 


From the September 1936 issue of The Journal of Business Education 


Professor Nichols urged the use of a personality rating scale as one basis for improving 
personality training . .. . At the invitation of the National Council for Business Education, 
The Journal of Business Education became its official magazine. Paul S. Lomax continued 
as editor under a Publications Committee of the Council . . . . Lee Galloway commented on 
the need for improving American business education as a means of meeting the challenge 
of the Nazi philosophy. He pointed out the success of the National Socialistic educational 
program and our need of coping with it. His warning and those of others who saw the 
danger went unheeded .... The new oificers of the National Council for Business Educa- 
tion were announced. They were Paul S. Lomax, president; D. D. Lessenberry, vice-president; 
Helen Reynolds, secretary: and Albert E. Bullock, treasurer .... Harry I. Good was pro- 
moted to the associate superintendency in Buffalo, New York. Mr. Good had been appointed 
head of the business department of the Hutchinson Central High School in 1922 and had been 
appointed director of commercial education in 1933. In 1936 Mr. Good was secretary of the 
ECTA, Since then Mr. Good has been president of the ECTA .... Dr. William R. Odell was 
appointed director of secondary instruction in the Oakland, California, public schools. Dr. 
Odell had been assistant professor in charge of business education at Teachers College. 
Columbia University, and has since been appointed superintendent of schools in Oakland. 
. ... Augustin L. Cosgrove resigned as head of the commercial education department at 
Freeport High School, Long Island, New York, to accept a professorship at Russell Sage 
College, Troy, New York. “Gus” has since been appointed head of the department of 
business correspondence at Oklahoma University .... Lloyd H. Jacobs was appointed head 
of the business education department of the Trenton (New Jersey) State Teachers College. 
Mr. Jacobs has since become supervisor of distributive education for the State of New 
Jersey .... The new officers of the Department of Business Education of the NEA were 
announced. They were Ernest A. Zelliot of Denver University, president; Lola Maclean of 
Detroit Commercial College, vice-president: Ida Granberg of Kelso, Washington, second vice- ' 
president; Frances D. North of Baltimore, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Zelliot has since become 
director of business education in Des Moines, Iowa. The annual meeting of the Department 
was held at Portland, Oregon. The past-president was Raymond C. Goodfellow of Newark, 
New Jersey .... The 17th international economic course of the International Society for 
Business Education was held at Lisbon, Portugal. The Society has again started its ac- 
tivities and has planned an economic course in London for 1947. It is hoped that the United 
States will be the guest for an international economic course to be held in New York in 
1949 . ... The publication of Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon’s book on Manners in Business 
was announced. The book has since become widely recognized as a standard publication in 
its field . .. . Dr. James M. Thompson received his doctorate from New York University. Dr. 
Thompson has just completed a tour of duty with the Navy ending as a Lieutenant Com- 
mander and is returning to the chairmanship of the business department of Charleston, 
Illinois, State Teachers College. 
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Business Law in the High School 


' SINESS law has long been an 
B important subject among the busi- 
nes: subjects offered in the public 
secondary schools, It has found favor 
larely because it provides useful con- 
sumer information as well as voca- 
tioual values. It is usually required 
for a business diploma and is fre- 
quently an elective subject to pupils 
not following a business curriculum. 

In most secondary schools the sub- 
ject is offered to eleventh and twelfth 
grade pupils. Probably, a majority 
of the schools devote one semester to 
the subject, while in many schools 
it is a whole-year subject. The fol- 
lowing outline for a suggested course 
is based upon a full year being de- 
voted to the study of business law. 
Schools offering it for only one 
semester will find it necessary to 
omit certain topics. 


Purpose 


The following aims and objectives 
of a course in business law are stated 
in rather general terms, thus leaving 
it to the individual teacher to develop 
more specific and detailed aims for 
the various units of work. 

1. To develop in the pupil an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
extent to which law relates to prac- 
tically everything that he does. 

2. To develop a proper apprecia- 
tion of the need for law as a device 
for social control. 

3. To develop a wholesome respect 
for both moral and legal obligations, 
emphasizing that one often does what 
he is not legally bound to do, 

4. To give the pupil a practical 
knowledge of his rights and obliga- 
tions in common business transac- 
tions and to help him, through this 
knowledge, to prevent controversies 
from arising and thus avoid legal en- 
tanglements in business and in pri- 
vate affairs, 

5. To teach the form, content, and 
use of certain common legal docu- 
ments such as negotiable instruments, 
insurance policies, deeds, mortgages, 
leases, bills of sale, instalment con- 
tracts, and the like. 

6. To develop accuracy of. state- 
ment through the careful analysis of 
« legal situation, logical thinking, and 
sound reasoning. 

7. To give the pupil a knowledge 
of the methods of enforcing one’s 
legal rights. 


Content 
The following outline makes no at- 
tempt to treat in detail the various 
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by Bernard A. Shilt 


Supervisor of Commercial Education 
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units and topics. The detail with 
which each topic is to be taught must 
be determined by the individual 
teacher. 
I Need for law 

A Evolution ot taw as a result 
of the growth of a progres- 
sive, civilized society 
A means utilized by society 
to bring about things desired 
by the people 


_ 


1 Rules concerned with the ad- 
justment of the relations of 
the members of society among 
themselves 
2 Rules concerned vi the ad- 
justment of the relations of 
individuals and the group as 
a whole 


C A brief classification of law 
with the emphasis on busi- 
ness laws 


“Help the pupil to avoid legal entanglements. 


II Contractual relations in general 
A Nature of contracts 

1 Everyday transactions of an 
individual are based upon sim- 
ple contracts 

2 Means of facilitating all types 
of activities carried on by 
businesses 

3 Provides a means whereby 
definite arrangements to be 
completed in the future can 
be had, even though there is 
uncertainty that the party or 
parties will be alive at that 
time 

4 Distinction between moral and 
legal obligations 


B Essential elements of an en- 
forceable contract 


1 Agreement—various methods 
by which it can be made; es- 
sentials of an offer; require- 
ments for a valid acceptance; 
methods by which an offer is 
terminated ; options; defective 
agreements (fraud, duress, 
mistakes, etc.) 


2 Competent parties—people not 
deemed competent and why; 
minors’ contracts, some of 
which are valid and some are 
voidable; probable effects of 
infants taking advantage of 
laws designed to give them 


protection 

3 Sufficient consideration — why 
needed; what may be consid- 
eration in a contract (dis- 
tinguish between moral and 
legal consideration); part 
payment of debts; disputed 
debts 

4 Legal subject matter—con- 


tracts that violate local, state, 
and federal statutes ; contracts 
contrary to public policy 
C Relation of third parties to 
contracts — importance to 
business and to individuals 
of third parties being able 
to acquire rights in a con- 
tract; the assignment of 
rights in a contract; liabili- 
ties in connection with the 
assignment of contracts ; un- 
completed contracts of de- 
ceased persons 


D Termination of contracts 

and the discharge of the 
parties to a contract—by per- 
formance; by agreement ; 
by impossibility in a few 
cases (importance of con- 
tingency clauses in con- 
tracts) ; by law (bankruptcy, 
change in law, etc.) ; by al- 
teration; by failure to per- 
form and the rights of the 
injured party in such cases 


III Contracts involved in buying 
and selling goods. 


A Nature of sales contracts— 
subject matter is personal 
property, not real property ; 
sale of goods distinguished 
from a “contract for work 
and materials ; importance of 
Uniform Sales Act; form of 
the contract, including com- 
pliance with the Statute ot 
Frauds 


B Transfer of title or owner- 
ship — formal business 
papers used to indicate title ; 
when title passes in the more 
common situations; title to 
lost or stolen goods 


C Instalment. and conditional 
sales—the place of such 
sales in our present eco- 
nomic life; rights of the buy- 

er and seller; use of chattel 

mortgages 
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D Warranties—meaning of the 
term; express and implied 
warranties; careful buying, 
including the importance of 
buying from reputable sell- 
ers; rights of buyer in case 


of breach of warranty; 
agencies for the protection 
of the consumer 

I. Rights of both the buyer and 
seller for breach of sales 
contracts 


Bailments 

A General nature — parties 
(bailor and bailee) ; subject 
matter; distinguished from a 
sale; importance of bail- 
ments in everyday life 

> Bailments for the benefit of 
one party—for the benefit of 
the bailor; for the benefit of 
bailee; rights and duties of 
bailor and bailee, including 
situations involving lost and 
stolen property 
ailments for the benefit of 
both parties—rights and du- 
ties of the various parties in 
various situations such as 
storing goods for another, 
hiring labor on goods, hiring 
the use of another's goods, 
etc. 

D Exceptional bailments in- 

volving services offered to 

the public 

1 Hotels—meaning of term (dis- 
tinguished from boarding- 
houses); difference between 
guests and lodgers; rights and 
liabilities of hotels 


NR 


Carriers of goods—distinguish 
between private and common 
carriers; regulation by fed- 
eral and state commissions ; 
duties and liabilities of car- 
riers, including when liability 
begins and ends; filing claims 
for damaged goods 


w 


Public carriers of passengers, 
including railroads, bus lines, 
air lines, but not sleeping car 
companies—meaning of the 
terms: passenger; baggage; 
rights and duties of carriers, 
including their liability for in- 
juries to passengers and _ the 
loss or damage to baggage 
Other public utility service 
(telephone, gas, electric, tele- 
graph, etc.)—how regulated; 
consumer’s care of utility 
company’s property 


V Insurance contracts 


A Importance and nature of in- 
surance—underlying princi- 
ple; kinds of insurance; 
kinds of insurance com- 
panies; nature of insurance 
contracts, including insur- 


able interests. 


B 


C 


Property insurance—various 
kinds such as fire, theft, au- 
tomobile, liability (includ- 
ing protection from injuries 
caused to persons by auto, 
elevators, falls, beauty par- 
lors, etc.) ; when contract be- 
comes in force; the clauses 
to be found in the policies ; 
assignment and cancellation 
Life, accident, and health 
insurance—kinds of  con- 
tracts; clauses such as sui- 
cide, incontestability, viola- 
tion of law; loan and cash 
surrender values; settlement 
options. 


VI Negotiable instruments 
A Place of negotiable instru- 


ments in the business world 
and the desirability of uni- 
form negotiable instruments 
laws 


B Essentials of negotiable in- 


struments; nonessentials ; 
kinds and forms of negoti- 
able instruments—promises 
to pay (notes, bonds) and 
orders to pay (checks, 
drafts, money orders, etc.) 

Transfer of negotiable in- 
struments—methods; var- 
ious indorsements (including 
accommodation indorse- 
ment), when used, the ef- 
fect, and the liability of the 
indorser; proper present- 
ment and demand; dishonor 


D Holder in due course—con- 


E 


A 


ditions necessary to be one ; 
rights of a holder in due 
course, including defenses 
that are good and those that 
are not good against him 


Borrowing small sums of 
money—commercial banks ; 
credit unions; small loan 
companies ; pawnbrokers 


Employer-employee and princi- 


pal-agent relationships 
Employer and employee— 
how relationship is created; 
compensation ; 
working conditions; wage 
and hour laws; child labor ; 
social security (unemploy- 
ment and old age benefits ) 


Principal and agent—dis- 
tinction between employee 
and agent; importance in 
modern times ; how relation- 
ship is established; kinds; 
duties obligations of 
agents, principals, and third 
parties ; termination 


VIII Real property 
A Renting property (landlord 


B 


and tenant )—form and co 
tent of leases, including ex- 
press and implied covenar s 
concerning repairs, renewa 
subletting, etc.; fixture: ; 
wartime regulations (ceililg 
rents, servicemen, etc. ) 


Owning real property—ac- 
quiring ownership, including 
forms of contracts and 
deeds, title search and insur- 
ance, recording of deed:; 
mortgages; limitations on 
owner’s use because of zon- 
ing and health laws; agen- 
cies helping in the purchase 
(building and loan associa- 
tions, savings banks, Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, 
etc. ) 


IX Partnerships and corporations 
A Partnerships 


I 


> 


Nature and formation—impor- 
tance in business world; ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of 
this tvpe of organization; how 
formed; kinds of partners 


bo 


Rights and duties of partners 
to each other and to third 
parties 


Termination—different meth- 
ods; distribution of assets in 
case of insolvency 


Corporations 


Nature of corporations—im- 
portance in medern world; 
how formed; management 


Acquiring stock —kinds of 
stock; methods of purchas- 
ing; protection afforded by 
governmental agencies (Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Post Office Regulations, 
Blue Sky Laws, etc.) 


3 Rights and liability of stock- 
holders 


Advantages and disadvantages 
when compared with partner- 
ships and single proprietor- 
ships 


Dissolution 


wn 


X Miscellaneous topics 


A Wills and intestacy 


B Administration of the law— 


various courts and_ their 
functions ; settlements out of 
court; procedures in bring- 


ing suit, conducting the 
trial, and enforcing the 
judgment 


C Wrongs—public and private 
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wrongs, including crimes, 
negligence, trespass, slander, 
libel, ete. 
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HEN John Smith graduated 
from the university (a business 
eeganization major), he decided to 
a job training salespeople in de- 
portment stores. He spent four years 
cjling on personnel managers of 
5.000 department stores, but not one 
vas willing to hire him to train sales- 
pcople. He made a good impression, 
had a fine university record, ete., but 
there was one thing he lacked—sell- 
ing experience, 

At the close of the 5,000th inter- 
view John Smith decided that train- 
ing salespeople would have to be post- 
poned until he himself had been 
trained. He took one of the many 
selline jobs that had been offered him, 
and after several years experience be- 
hind the counter and on the selling 
floor, he found the opening that he 
had originally sought. 

If John Smith had called on school 
superintendents instead of personnel 
managers of department stores, he 
would have soon been hired to teach 
retailing to high school students. 
Even if he had majored in stenog- 
raphy and accounting, he would have 
had little difficulty in finding such a 
job. 

Men who run retail establishments 
don’t hire men and women for jobs 
that have to do with training others 
unless the instructors are experienced 
workers. In industry foremen have 
been efficient workmen in the depart- 
ments which they have been called 
upon to run. It is only in the field of 
education that supervisory jobs are 
given to people who have had no 
work experience in the skills they are 
to teach to others. 

What are the results of this policy ? 
Teachers of retailing start out by em- 
phasizing the vocational objective, but 
they soon discover that a textbook 
cannot make competent salespeople. 
When that discovery is made, they 
invariably find many other objectives 
~-character building, improvement of 
personality, development of reason- 
ing ability, intelligent consumption of 
goods and services, command of Eng- 
lish, budgeting, training for store 
proprietorship, etc.—to justify their 
course in retailing. The net result is 
that they realize no objective except 
that of covering three or four hun- 
dred pages in a textbook. 

It is, then, highly desirable that 
teachers of retailing have experience 
in selling in order that they may or- 
ganize and carry through a program 
that will give students a real oppor- 
tunity to become competent sales- 
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people. That is a goal rarely realized 
by teachers who have had no selling 
experience and are, therefore, seldom 
able to persuade school administra- 
tors to approve a cooperative course 
in selling which provides for part 
time supervised employment for their 
students. 


Some Reasons for Selling 
Experience 


There are many other reasons that 
can be given by those who argue for 
selling experience for teachers of re- 
tailing. 


All of them contribute to the 


"It is highly desirable that teachers of retail- 
ing have experience in selling." 


realization of the main objective— 
training competent salespeople. Some 
of the reasons are: 

1. A teacher of retailing who has 
been a successful salesperson gains 
the immediate confidence of business- 
men who are asked to employ his 
students. No businessman would hire 
an inexperienced man to train his own 
employees, so how can he be expected 
to show enthusiasm for a_ school 
training program run by a teacher 
without retail experience ? 

2. School boards would hire more 
teachers of retailing who have had 
selling experience if they were avail- 
able. They probably aren’t as sensi- 
tive to the value of experience as is 


the businessman, but they undoubt- 
edly realize its importance, Should 
they be fortunate enough to find a 
teacher with successful selling ex- 
perience, they would be much more 
confident that he would be a good in- 
vestment for their school; and they 
would be much more likely to sup- 
port any suggestions he might have 
for a good cooperative program, 

3. In schools where just any one is 
selected to teach retailing, the teach- 
ers and students usually have little 
faith in the course. Students soon 
sense whether the program is bene- 
fiting them in any way, and if it is 
taught by someone without selling ex- 
perience, they may soon conclude that 
it is not for them, unless, as is often 
true, they are interested in earning 
some easy credits. Teachers would 
have little confidence in a superinten- 
dent or principal who had had no 
teaching experience, so it is reason- 
able to assume that they would not 
give wholehearted support to a retail 
selling program supervised by a 
teacher without selling experience. 

4. One who has the confidence and 
support of businessmen, school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and students 
cannot fail to have confidence in him- 
self which is essential to success in 
any field. Of course, the teacher of 
retailing has to have other qualities, 
but unless he has confidence in him- 
self he is seriously handicapped. 

5. A teacher of retailing who has 
had experience as a salesperson will 
probably be well acquainted with the 
standards set up by employers for 
their salespeople. He should be able 
to make job analyses that will enable 
him to train students in those things 
that are most important. Such a 
teacher will realize that there is much 
more to selling than asking a cus- 
tomer what he wants, wrapping the 
merchandise, and ringing up the sale. 
He will also realize that many large 
retail establishments have hundreds 
of jobs that are not directly of a sell- 
ing nature, and he may be able to 
interest some students in such jobs. 
Furthermore, one who has a first- 
hand knowledge of the standards of 
the employer of salespeople and the 
duties of salespeople can organize an 
effective training program, 

6. A teacher without selling ex- 
perience will not be able to meet the 
requirements of the George-Deen 
Act, and so his school cannot receive 
funds under this Act. He may then 
try to approximate the cooperative 
plan; eventually most of the emphasis 
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will probably be on so many pages a 
day in a textbook, pages that are the 
basis of the recitation at the next class 
meeting. One would expect little of 
students of typewriting who had no 
typewriters to practice on, who had 
only a typing manual; so one has to 
be a super-optimist to expect results 
from a course in selling that does not 
provide for practical experience. 

7. Should a teacher without selling 
experience be successful in introduc- 
ing what approximates a cooperative 
program under the George-Deen Act, 
he would probably not realize the im- 
portance of placement and follow-up. 
To place a student in just any retail 
job is not enough. Such a job may be 
one that offers no opportunities for 
learning after the first few days. 
Then, too, one of the most important 
advantages of the cooperative plan is 
the required frequent supervision of 
the student on the job. If a teacher 
doesn’t know and understand the 
problems of a salesperson, he will not 
be able to define them for the student 
and then help him solve them. 

It is obvious, then, that a teacher 
of retailing must have had selling ex- 
perience if he is to gain the confidence 
of those with whom he works, and 
if he is to organize and carry through 
a program in retailing that will result 
in the realization of his primary ob- 
jective—training students to become 
efficient salespeople. 


How Initial and Renewed 
Experience Is Acquired 

Most teachers who have qualified 
under the George-Deen Act were able 
to meet the retail experience require- 
ment by proving that at some time or 
other they had had the required num- 
ber of years experience in a distribu- 
tive occupation, Very few decided on 
training retail salespeople as their life 
work and then went out to get the 
necessary experience in a distribu- 
tive occupation. It just happened 
(usually as high school students) that 
they had spent a few years working 
in a store or filling station. Such ex- 
perience was frequently gained under 
poor supervision or no supervision at 
all, and perhaps, in some cases, did 
more harm than good. Teachers of 
retail selling realize that students who 
work in a store and don’t have related 
work in school and don’t have teach- 
ers and employers interested in mak- 
ing them efficient salespeople usually 
gain little from such experience. Yet, 
that is the only kind of experience 
these same teachers have had, and it’s 
acceptable under the George-Deen 
Act. 

The best solution to the problem of 
initial training for teachers of retail- 
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ing is for State Departments of Edu- 
cation to encourage universities to es- 
tablish a cooperative program to train 
teachers of retailing. Under such a 
program future teachers of the sub- 
ject would spend part of their day in 
stores and part of the day in the 
classroom ; and they would be super- 
vised on the job by the university 
professor of retailing as well as their 
superiors in the store. Eventually 
the State Department of Education 
would be able to require such train- 
ing for all students planning to be- 
come teachers of retailing, If hit-or- 
miss (unsupervised) training isn’t 
good for the student, how can it be 
good for the teacher? 

The drawback to this kind of pro- 
gram as far as the schools are con- 
cerned would be the difficulty of get- 
ting it started; and, also, probably 
the best prospects would be encour- 
aged by store employéts to remain in 
retailing. Many would undoubtedly 
decide to do so because the beginning 
salaries of teachers are notoriously 
low. 

For those who are teaching, a co- 
operative university course in retail- 
ing could be offered during the sum- 
mer. The chief obstacle to this plan 
is that in most city schools teachers 
with advanced degrees receive higher 
salaries, so there is little incentive for 
them to spend part of their summer 
working in stores if it doesn’t give 
them as much credit toward advanced 
degrees as ordinary course work. 

Of course, mature people who have 
studied and taught retailing will be 
likely to benefit from retail experience 
even though it isn’t supervised to the 
extent that it is under the high school 
cooperative plan; but unless there is 
a real incentive to gain such ex- 
perience very few teachers will make 
the effort. You can’t blame them for 
working on a degree if it means a 
higher salary. Teachers are reputed 
to be idealistic and unselfish, but 
they can’t be expected to be entirely 
devoid of self-interest. 

Some might suggest that teachers 
get retail experience on Saturdays 
during the school year. Although 
some teachers work in retail stores on 
Saturdays, most educators will agree 
that teaching is a full-time job and 
that such part-time work is not ad- 
visable. 

There is also the problem of. re- 
newed retail experience. Methods of 
retailing change. One example is the 
rise of the self-service in food stores, 
drug stores, etc. Although teachers 
of retailing under the cooperative 
plan are in constant contact with re- 
tailing establishments, it would prob- 
ably be worth while for them to 


spend an occasional summer on a di-- 
tributive job. The only successft] 
solution to this problem is to mak: 
such renewed retail experience a re- 


quirement, and make it so attractiv: 


to the teacher that he will be gla! 
to meet the requirement. Such wor< 
experience would at least have to b> 
considered the equivalent of spendin: 
a summer studying in a university. 
Even then few would respond unles; 
it were required. 

If initial and renewed servic: 
should be required of teachers of re 
tailing, the program would be mucl: 
more likely to succeed if someone 
were placed in charge who would be 
responsible for the placement and 
follow-up of the teachers concerned. 


Conclusion 


It is obvious that few would ques- 
tion the desirability of practical sell- 
ing experience for teachers of retail- 
ing. Many more would probably ob- 
ject to the suggestion that initial 
training of teachers of retailing 
should be required by State Depart- 
ments of education, and that the op- 
portunity for it should be provided 
by universities in the form of a co- 
operative course in selling carefully 
supervised by the personnel in charge 
of such a course. We have been 
arguing for a similar set-up for high 
school students, so why shouldn't the 
same arguments apply to teachers ? 

As for renewed training of retail 
teachers, it seems that the only suit- 
able time for such training is during 
the summer months. This is a prob- 
lem that is much more difficult to 
solve because of the present tendency 
to base salaries on degrees, and the 
fact that retailers have their slack 
season during the summer ; also, re- 
newed training would have to be 
made highly attractive to induce 
many teachers to spend an occasional 
summer in distributive work. It 
would undoubtedly be a very unwel- 
come requirement for most teachers. 
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M ST all typewriting errors can 
ve traced to a definite cause if 
one carefully analyzes the circum- 
stances pertinent to the momentary 
typiig action. Every typist should 
devclop an analytic sense in order to 
properly approach the cause and cor- 
reciion hypothesis to all typewriting 
errors. It can generally be assumed 
that an individual’s typewriting er- 
rors can be traced to one or more of 
five common difficulties. Namely: 
(1) lack of co-ordination of muscu- 
lar and nervous movement, (2) fail- 
ure of maintaining proper mental at- 
titude toward the word being typed 
(concentration)*, (3) lack of rhythm 
and continuity of movement in per- 
forming machine operations, (4) 
faulty reading, (5) carelessness. 

Perhaps, it would be well to look 
more closely at each of the above 
mentioned common difficulties before 
studying specific errors. 


Lack of co-ordination of muscular 
and nervous movement. 


Such difficulty may be evidenced 
in several different ways. Co-ordin- 
ation errors are frequently evidenced 
as between the left and right hand, 
with the error occurring on the like 
finger of opposite hands. An ex- 
ample would be the striking of 7 for 
e, d for k, s for 1, and f for 7. Also 
poor co-ordination is evidenced in 
errors occurring between adjacent 
fingers; such as a for s, d for s, w for 
e, o for 1, m for n, and ¢ for t. Fail- 
ure to carry out machine operations 
smoothly, or the striking of operative 
parts which were not intentionally 
struck also indicate poor co-ordin- 
ation. EXAMPLE: striking margin re- 
lease key instead of tabular key, 
striking space bar simultaneously 
with a key which is the first letter on 
a word beginning with a left-hand 
stroke, 

Failure to maintain proper mental at- 
titude toward a word being typed 
(concentration). 


This situation may result from an 
unintentional false concentration. 
The case of where the student, for 
good purposes, believes he is concen- 
trating when he is thinking about not 
making an error or thinking about an 
error which has just been made, 
vividly illustrates this situation. For 
accurate typing the thoughts of the 
tvpist should be centered on the 


‘Esby C. McGill and Harold H. Smith, ‘‘Con- 
tiiuous Concentration While Typing,” The Busi- 
uss. Education World, October, 1943, P. 72-74; 
nd Education Digest, October, 1943, P. 
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thought at hand. Still more specific- 
ally the typist must be mentally con- 
scious of the pronunciation of the 
word being typed, no matter how 
small or unimportant that word may 
seem. Far too many errors are made 
on the short easy words that are a 
part of everyone’s vocabulary. This 
derives from the fact that the easy 
familiar words are passed over with- 
out a conscious recognition of the 
actual meaning and pronunciation of 
the word at hand. 

Lack of rhythm and continuity of 
movement in performing machine 
Operations. 


Difficulty of this nature is evi- 
denced in a “spotty” production. 


“For accurate typing the thoughts of the 
typist should be centered on the thought at 
hand.” 


That is, one where dark and light 
words, as well as dark and light let- 
ters, are found in a word. Irregular 
spacing may also indicate the pres- 
ence of rhythmic and continuity diffi- 
culties. In self-composition work the 
continuity of thought in the manu- 
script will probably suffer. The re- 
sults of this deficiency are evident in 
the amount of work produced. One 
who types irregularly will exert great- 
er physical effort, yet produce less 
usuable wptk than the individual who 
can type continuously and smoothly. 
The individual with good habits of 
regularity will not become tired or 
restless as will the one who types 
with sporadic impulses. 


* Alice C. Green, “Learning to Read in Type- 
writing Classes,” The Business Education World, 
April, 1945, P. 409-411, May, 1945, P. 485-486. 


Analysis of Typewriting Errors 


Faulty reading.” 

One of the most important assets 
for becoming a good typist is a clear 
and concise reading ability. Our 
nervous system is so constructed that 
our fingers respond to the impulses 
created from what we think and see. 
Upon analyzing most students’ type- 
written copies, it will be found that, 
if not a majority, at least a high per- 
centage of errors have occurred in 
writing the short easy words. The 
defect can largely be attributed to the 
failure of complete word recognition 
on the part of the typist. In order to 
stimulate the correct response for a 
word pattern, the typist must first 
correctly make a mental recognition 
of the word no matter how small or 
familiar, The fact that short words 
are the most frequently used is a con- 
tributing factor to defective reading 
and faulty recognition. The typist 
passes over them lightly because she 
already assumes recognition; the re- 
sult is often an error like typing 
adn for and, that for than, of for on 
is for it, are for or, and many other 
similar situations. 

Carelessness 

Carelessness could be designated as 
a description of those typing errors 
which are irregular in occurrence and 
can not be traced to any certain cause. 

The sample copy shown on_ the 
next page is not a typical typewritten 
copy, in that the errors are too varied. 
This is necessary in order to demon- 


strate a greater number of type- 
writing difficulties. The average 


typist will not personally demonstrate 
such a great variety of typewriting 
complexes, but instead will repeat 
errors involving three or four types 
of difficulties. Most typists by care- 
ful analyzation can trace a great ma- 
jority of all typewriting errors to two 
or three basic difficulties. 

At this time it is well that we ex- 
amine the errors in the copy for 
nature, cause, and correction. 


Errors 1 and 11 

Nature—Shitt key operation error involv- 
ing co-ordination. 

Cause—(1) Failure to depress shift key 
firmly—striking of capital before shift key 
is completely depressed or after release 
movement of shift key has begun. 

(11) Definitely caused by retarded release 
of the shift key. 

Correction—Practice writing words, capi- 
talizing the first letters of each. Follow 
this practice with insertion of words be- 
ginning with capital letters into sentences 
for drill practice. Practice must be per- 
formed at a controlled speed below normal 
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in which rhythmic and co-ordinated move- 
ment is consciously emphasized. . Five to 
ten minuies of daily practice will soon al- 
leviate the difliculty. 


writing with smooth even rhythm. 


10, 16 
Nature—Right-hand 


Errors 3, 
Errors 2 and 17 co-ordination 
Nature—Space bar co-ordination error. It 
will nearly always appear when the first 


errors are usually 
stroke of the word involved is a left-hand 


stroke. hand. Poor control may be due to  in- 
Cause—Such errors are caused by striking juries to the muscles of tendons of the 
the first stroke of a new word while the right hand, wrist or arm. Possibly too, 


space-bar movement is in process. Such 


Dr. Lin Cutang)) vo spends a lot of his time writing best 
sellers, hes turned inventor with a typewriter that he believes 
will give his homeland of China a big boost tovard (fie )streaml ined 
world of tomorrow. 

His machine is an oriental version of the typewriter. That 


might seem a pretty easy job of conversion, wntil you remember that 


3 
the Chinese (lamguage) is a monosy/.tabic tongue @ th)each word 
represented by a different ie ture)’symbo1--and there are about 


43,000 such picture words in use. Try that gn your portable. 


Now, after thirty years of planning @nd’ sinking 6 "good 


little fortune," Dr. Lin is confident he has the solution. It is 
a machine, 12" by 18" by 9" in size, with a five row keyboard of 
sixty-four keys. The top threw rows represent the top halves of 
Chinese (Worg) symbols, the other rows the lower halves. 

In the same way han) you have to know how to spell a word in 
English, you have to know what picture Gyubpl) represents the Chinese 
word. Then you press the two "half" keys simultaneously, press a 


third button with your thumb--and there is the word. ae “operation 


takes about es long as hitting a letter on an Americen 


typewriter. 
What the key operation does is to quickly rotate a drum mech- 


14 
anism on the inside of the @chene) on which are (banded) up all of the 
15 
complete word symbols. Dr. Lin@eciaresg) that 90,000 word combina- 


16 
tions are (ossobie) on the apparatus. His model machine, now being 
17 
manufactured, includes (he) English alphabet and there is plenty of 
room left for the Japanese, Korean, and Hebrew alphabets, to mention 


a few. 


18 
The scholarly Guthorcails) the invention "my greatest gift to 


19 
China," and forecasts that it will revolutionize Guainess) methods 


in the Far (€asr,)”° 


errors appear on left-hand strokes because 
the space-bar action is initiated by the 
right thumb and it is easy to begin a left- 
hand key action while space-bar movement 
is still in action, 

Correction—The student should practice 
typing sentences in which a majority of 
the words begin with left-hand strokes; 
all practice should be done at controlled 
levels of speed until the errors disappear. 


of careless habit formation. 

Correction—Develop control over the 
right-hand movements by practicing the 
correct copying of words written entirely 
with the fingers of the right hand. The 
motive for such practice must be that of 
cultivating proper finger control rather 
than just attaining a correct copy of the 
word. This practice must be performed 
while holding the wrist stable, so the en- 
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Such errors can be overcome in copy by 


) errors 
usually occurring on adjacent fingers or on 
eet keys operated by the same finger. 
the result 
ot poor ‘soutbol over fingers on the right 


errors of this nature may be an outgrowth 
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tire movement comes from the fingers It 


there has been an injury, massage of the 
injured parts will help to effect be ter 
control. 

error 4 

Nature—The letter was struck too | zht 
to make an imprint on the copy, vet for ce- 
ful enough to produce a space moven ent 
of the carriage. 

Cause—(1) Poor rhythm usually cont: ib- 
utes to uneven touch which produces sich 
errors. (2) If the typist spells the wo-ds 
as they are wriiten, spelling too rapidly or 
too slowly will likely cause hesitation  re- 
sulting in a light touch; or possibly an 
extremely heavy touch. (3) Holding he 
wrist at a tilted angle will produce a 
glancing stroke on the keys which kicks 
force. 

Correction—Practice typing at controlled 
speeds where emphasis is placed upon regu- 
larity of movement and touch. Design per- 
sonal driils involving frequent errors in 
touch. Also be sure to keep the wrists ele- 
vated in the right position and see that 
they are flat on top so as to produce a 
perpendicular stroke as the finger makes 
contact with the typewriter key. 


= 


Error 5 

Nature—Adding a space in a word. 
Cause—It may be due to poor thought com- 
plex, wherein the individual is spelling the 
word as it is typed and allows himself to 
think of syllables as words. It may also 
be due to a long stroke, whereby the finger 
follows the key to the bottom of the stroke 
causing the key to bounce against the 
finger before it is lifted. 
Correction—Type on the word level by the 
snatch stroke which produces a rapid key 
action. 


Error 6 


slow space bar movement may 
produce a double space on some machines. 
Also a vibrant space bar stroke often pro- 
duces two spaces instead of one. 
Correction—Strike the space quickly but 
firmly. Do not allow the thumb to 
glance off the space bar, but instead see 
that it lifts up quickly. 

Errors 7, 8, 19, 20 

Nature—This is a left-hand co-ordination 
error usually occurring on adjacent fingers 
or on different key rows when the key 
mistakenly struck is controlled by the same 
finger that controls the correct key. 
Cause—Same as right-hand co-ordination 
errors except occurring on opposite hand. 
Correction—Same as right-hand co-ordi- 
nation errors except use words occurring 
on left-hand only. 


Error 9 

Nature—Failure to consciously recognize 
the word being typed. 

Cause—Careless reading is the chief con- 
tributing factor. The typist has noticed 
that the word was a “th” word but really 
did not recognize the real pronunciation 
and real meaning of the word. The thought 
complex had actually called for the typing 
of “than” instead of “that.” This type ot 
error most frequently occurs on the short 
familiar words since those are the ones 
many readers glance over without complete 
recognition. 

Correction—Careful recognition must be 
made of each word read. The typist must 
mentally record every word correctly no 
matter how short or frequently it is used. 
Practice reading for thought and complete 
recognition of all short words. 
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Nai: e—Transposition is the placing of a 
Jett’: or word in the incorrect sequence to 
correct writing. 

Cau» —The cause can usually be traced 
to jor concentration and to poor reading 
hab One who reads too far in advance 
of typing action may have difficulty, 
in t nature of transposing ot words or 
lettes. Careless recognition of words will 
also contribute to transposition. An at- 


temp! to spell words as they are written 
will often result in transposition errors, 
especially if one spells more rapidly than 
he writes. 

Correctton—Students who have too fre- 
quent appearance of transposition errors 
should make special effort to read care- 
fully. Care should be exercised regarding 
the speed of reading. For the most accu- 
rate performance in typing, the typist 
should be thinking of the word being typed. 
Students should avoid the spelling of words 
but instead should be fully conscious of 
every word written while it is being typed. 
Errors 13, 14 

Nature—Co-ordination errors between like 
fingers On opposite hands. 
Cause—Co-ordination errors are caused 
from lack of proper motor control, failure 
to concentrate on the word being typed, and 
thinking of massed letter groups without 
any word significance. Lack of motor 
control is often an outgrowth of careless 
and irregular typing habits. 
Correctton—Caretful analysis should be 
made of the error copy so as to recog- 
nize those combinations that are most fre- 
quently transposed, then special attention 
should be given to those combinations 
while typing. The cultivation of rhyth- 
mic stroking with careful word recognition 
will help to overcome transposition errors. 
Error 15 

Naiure—Added_ strokes after the comple- 
tion of the word. Strokes are often added 
by repetition of the final letter of the 
word. 

Cause—Such errors are usually an evidence 
of nervousness and haltered ‘finger move- 
ments. Typing words without cognizance 
of phrase or clause thought will promote 
the halting action spoken of above.  Al- 
lowing the fingers to rest on the keys will 
sometimes cause added strokes. 
Correction—Develop continuity of action. 
Read for clause and sentence thought 
rather than word thought. Strive to de- 
velop a relaxed feeling while typing. Lift 
the fingers and strike the keys with spring- 
ing action which causes the finger to with- 
draw from the range of the key movement 
before its completion. 

Error 18 

Nature—Failure to space between words. 
Cause—This error may be caused by a 
number of things, namely: (1) Spelling 
of words causing one to type on the letter 
level which does not allow sufficient oppor- 


tunity for word recognition. (2) Care- 
less thinking regarding the space bar 


stroke. (3) Failure to strike the space 
bar firmly so as to complete machine ac- 
tion. (4) Complete lack of rhythm. in 
striking the space bar when it is followed 
by a left-hand stroke. If the two are 
struck exactly simultaneously there will 
not be a space between the two words. 

Correction—Examine your own difficulty 
so as to recognize the cause of the error 
then proceed with correction drills. Be 
sure that the same amount of time is al- 
lowed for space bar strokes as any other 
keyboard stroke. Be sure the stroke is 
firm and quick. Learn to recognize words. 
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TRENDS 


IN CONSUMER 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 16) 


schools. The actual realization ot an 
integrated curriculum is problematic 
at this time. As long as teamwork 
within the school'system is yet to be 
a reality, the separate course is a step 
in the right direction. 

In a recent examination which I 
have just completed of the syllabi, 
courses of study, and outlines of 
some 150 school systems the findings 
reveal that the offerings for these 
separate courses are largely concen- 
trated in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades with the majority of the 
courses in the latter year. The 
courses are generally one semester in 
length and are elective. Four out of 


‘five studies reveal that they are most 


frequently taught by business educa- 
tors with social studies and home eco- 
nomics teachers next in predom- 
inance, We must guard, however, 
against jumping on the bandwagon 
and establishing new consumer 
courses without having first made a 
study of the local community and the 
people in it. 


Keven with our rapid development 
of separate courses we are but 
scratching the surface. A recent sur- 
vey shows that two-thirds of the five- 
hundred schools surveyed make no 
provisions’ for consumer education. 
Only twelve percent of the schools 
offered a separate course. More 
schools claim to teach consumer edu- 
cation in regular courses than a 
separate course, but to claim and to do 
are two different matters. A graduate 
business student of mine recently 
completed a four state survey in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Nebraska, and found that fewer than 
three percent of the schools contacted 
taught consumer education either as 
a separate course or through some 
form of integration. 


This article will be followed in next 
issue by an article by Doctor 
“Problems in Consumer 


month's 
Turille on 
Education.” 


ANALYSIS OF TRAINING FOR AN OPERATOR 
OFA 
SKELETON POSTING MACHINE 


Type of training: 
Job training, rarely trade education 
Basic process: 
Posting, bookkeeping 
Productions standards: 
None established 
Suggested method of instruction: 

Project plan, introduced by a few exer- 
cises designed to acquaint student with 
the machine 

Essential and distinctive knowledges and 
skills to be developed 

Techniques for operating the adding- 
subtracting keyboard and mechanism 
of the machine used (see adding-cal- 
culating outlines) 

Function and operation of totalizers and 
crossfooters 

Adjustment of marginal stops, tabula- 
tors, crossfooters, for various forms 

Predetermined totals 

Inserting paper into machine and oper- 
ating (simultaneous preparation of 
several records ) : 

Stuffing the ledger (sorting techniques) 

Accounts receivable posting, proof, and 
posting to control account 

Accounts payable posting, 
posting to control acc ount 

Making corrections 

Taking the “trial balance” 

Methods of proof available on machine 
used 

Distribution 

Similarities and differences of manufac- 
turers’ models 


proof, and 


Probable clock hours required to com- 
plete training: 
100-200 * 

Probable frequency of calls for full-time 
operators: 


Depends on number of calls received in 
a given community; probably numer- 
ous in industrial communities 

Grade level of instruction: 

Post-high school, in-service and appren- 

ticeship courses 


Related knowledges and skills to be de- 
veloped: 
Bookkeeping instruction of a realistic 
type 
Accounting 


“Machine” arithmetic 
Nature and function of forms (media) 
from which accounts are constructed 
Methods of proof 
Types of auxiliary equipment available 
for expediting work 
Advantages and disadvantages of “item- 
ized” accounts 
After mastering basic operations, an 
operator can construct a plan for doing 
the work of the entire accounting cycle 
on the machine 
Basic principles of 
study 
Basic principles of accounting systems 
with special references to machine 
processes 
* For in-service training and part-time courses 
on a specific machine, training time can be re- 
duced by analyzing a) the machine used and b) 
the process performed. Then only the most spe- 
cific training need be given. 


time and motion 


Analysis made by George Hittler, State University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 
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Teaching the Basic Business Subjects 


OST business teachers are pri- 

marily teachers of shorthand, 
typing, and bookkeeping. When they 
are asked to present basic business 
subjects they feel at a loss in adapt- 
ing themselves to the different con- 
tent of these subjects. Here is a brief 
statement of the basic elements in 
good teaching in skill subjects. This 
will be followed by a simple explana- 
tion of how to adapt these teaching 
procedures to the basic business sub- 
jects. : 


Basic Steps in Teaching Skills 


1. Motivate 

In good teaching of any type the 
students must be interested. They 
must know why the teaching is going 
on, what it is to accomplish, and see 
the benefit of the effort. The old-time 
pedagogue called this the process of 
developing the apperceptive basis for 
teaching. Even though we may dis- 
like the term, the step is just as im- 
portant as it was two generations ago. 


2. Demonstrate 

Set an example either on the black- 
board or by some other visual aid. 
Best of all, actually perform the 
operation using the pattern of the ex- 
pert. While the example should be 
simplified so that the student can ac- 
quire the technique more easily, it 
must remain realistic. 


3. lctuate 

The students practice the example 
set by the teacher and attempt to 
imitate his procedure. 
4. Elucidate 

The faulty elements in the pro- 
cedure are corrected either by the 
teacher or among the students them- 
selves. 


5. Evaluate 

Test to determine whether the stu- 
dents have acquired the skill. In ini- 
tial steps of the learning process, 
this testing must be formalized. In 
shorthand, for example, the initial 
standard may be set in number of 
words of dictation taken a minute. 
For final use, however, the measure 
must be ability to use the skill in an 
office situation. Here words and er- 
rors a minute are meaningless. The 
standard is the number of acceptable 
letters produced per day and_ the 
manner in which they are produced. 
For example, does the dictator have 
to correct many of the letters? Does 
the secretary interfere with the work 
of the other employees in getting her 
work done? 
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6. Reiterate 

After testing, the cycle of steps 
one to five is repeated in terms of the 
weaknesses found by the evaluation 
or testing process. The students may 
require remotivation. It may be de- 
sirable to demonstrate specific aspects 
of the process. Further practice will 
certainly be necessary to actuate the 
learning, and additional elucidation 


« 


"Set an example on the blackboard . . . 


by the teacher will be needed. This 
process is continued until evaluation 
shows that the previously established 
standard has been achieved. 


7. Consolidate 

Finally, by actual application in a 
job situation, the specific skill process 
is integrated into a complete job 
process. The various specific skills 
involved in taking dictation and tran- 
scribing the material into a mailable 
letter, for example, are consolidated 
ito a coordinated sequence, 


Some Elements of Good Teaching 
of Skills 

Segregate 

The unit of learning should be kept 
within the comprehension of the stu- 
dent. That means that comparatively 
few elements can be acquired at one 
time. Teachers almost invariably err 
in teaching too much at one time 
rather than too little. In most texts 
there still is too much additional ma- 


terial to learn when a new spiral of 
content is presented in the bookke: p- 
ing cycle. This results in confusion 
for the student. Again, in the teach- 
ing of typing too many different 1-t- 
ter forms are often presented to tie 
learner at one time. The result is 
that instead of learning one foim 
well as a basis for further learning, 
the student learns none of the several 
tvpes of letter forms taught hin. 
This may confuse him for a con- 
siderable period in the future. 


2. Amalgamate 

Nevertheless, though the quantity 
or the number of items should be 
small, they should make up a com- 
plete unit; otherwise, the student 
does not see the totality of his learn- 
ing and therefore fails to achieve sat- 
isfaction. lor example, the ability to 
insert a five-letter word into a four- 
letter space is a good learning unit. 
This brief learning unit involves 
around ten steps, and is within the 
comprehension of the normal student. 
It need, therefore, not be broken up 
into more detailed learning units. 


3. Eliminate 

Avoid waste practice. Many teach- 
ers assign practice merely on the hope 
that it does some good, The teacher 
should make certain that every exer- 
cise has a definite purpose and that 
its result is determined. In spite of 
all the criticism of the procedure, 
teachers still assign students the task 
of copying several pages of repetition 
of a few shorthand outlines, although 
each page of practice usually deterio- 
rates in quality as compared to the 
previous page. Such practice is often 
harmful rather than helpful. Some 
teachers assign numerous bookkeep- 
ing exercises for homework on the 
assumption that blind imitation will 
eventually make the concept sink in. 
With bright students this occasion- 
ally does happen, but it nevertheless 
remains a wasteful procedure. 


4. Separate 

We learn those things which give 
us satisfaction. In this process, how- 
ever, we learn detailed poor proced- 
ures even though the general result 
may be beneficial. The teacher must 
ferret out these specific poor prac- 
tices and make the student aware of 
them so as to constantly better the 
result in the total process. 
5. Accentuate 

Students must not merely learn a 
skill; they must master it. That in- 
volves overlearning. Training to the 
margin of usability is wasteful in 
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ski. ‘raining, for the learning is soon 
for-otten. The most important law 
of | arning is in many ways the law 
of « rgetting. Facts and skills merely 
bro ght to the level of minimum abil- 
ity .re soon forgotten. Shorthand, 
boo keeping, or typing skills once 
thoroughly mastered are never for- 
golicn. Speed will decrease with dis- 
usc, but the basic skill remains and 
speed can therefore be quickly re- 
gained. 

failure to insist on mastery of 
skills is one of the major weaknesses 
of teaching in America. As a conse- 
quence, though topics may be pre- 
sented in several courses and much 
time in total spent on the topic, it is 
soon forgotten. On the other hand, 
a single presentation which results in 
mastery will result in permanency of 
skill. 


Basic Elements in Teaching 
for Understanding 


The basic business subjects are 
taught in order to give understand- 
ing of the use of skills and in order 
to help in adjustment to the environ- 
ment of business. Many of the ele- 
ments in teaching skill subjects are 
just as important in the teaching of 
basic subjects. For example, prepara- 
tion is equally significant. Emphasis 
should, however, be placed upon the 
general interest in the subject rather 
than in the specific skill to be acquir- 
ed. The teacher should stimulate in- 
terest in the subject by giving the 
student an awareness of its import- 
ance both to the community and to 
himself. 

Testing is another element that is 

equally important in skill subjects. 
This step should not be developed, 
however, in terms of specific facts, 
but rather in terms of comprehension 
and ability to use facts. 
_ This means that mere true-false 
items that check detailed facts are 
not sufficient. New-type tests can be 
useful if carefully designed to meas- 
ure the real objectives of such work. 
As a rule, however, oral discussion 
and problem solving types of ques- 
tions will give a much better aware- 
ness of the students’ actual develop- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, as the objective of 
basic subjects in business is under- 
standing rather than specific skill 
there are some important differences 
in the teaching process. 


1. Create and Initiate 


Instead of a demonstration the 
tcacher of basic subjects, which de- 
velop understanding, presents the 
situation. He gives a brief talk, and 
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uses some visual aid to give an over- 
view of the problem or situation. He 
suggests sources of information, 
creates an interest in study and helps 
the students determine what they do 
and do not understand. Thus he ini- 
tiates student activity toward attain- 
ing the understanding. 


2. Associate 


There should be extensive reading, 
study, analysis, and use of facts by 
students. Conferences and discus- 
sions are important as means of rea- 
lizing the bases for differences in 
point of view and in order to develop 
relationships. 


3. Integrate 


Students must be helped to general- 
ize and integrate the specific learn- 
ings they acquire through study, con- 
ference, and discussion. For this it 
is often desirable to assign some form 
of written work. 


4. Do not Exaggerate or Over-State 


Teachers all too often tend to stack 
the cards in favor of one point of 
view or in favor of a conclusion at 
which they have already determined 
they want the students to arrive. The 
facts should be presented or means 
of finding them should be made avail- 
able. Judgments should be made on 
the basis of thoughtful analysis of 
the facts by the students. Facts in 
themselves are of little importance. It 
is important to know how to find 
them, how to determine their ac- 
curacy, and how to make judgments 
in terms of them. 


5. Be Sure to Illustrate 


Teachers often talk too much, but 
fail to illustrate with actual situa- 
tions. Student experiences, too often 
not utilized, are excellent sources for 
illustration. 


6. Graduate 


A definite sequence of subject mat- 
ter should be developed. Otherwise, 
the teacher must begin each subject 
anew. Thereby he bores those with 
previous training and goes too rapidly 
for those with little or no back- 
ground. 

In order to achieve this, a genuine 
sequence of subject matter should 
be developed in the basic business 
subjects. There should, for example, 
be a real, substantial body of learning 
in elementary business training, Stu- 
dents who take the next advanced 
course in the sequence should not be 
able to succeed in this subject unless 


they have acquired the skills at- 
tained in junior business training. 
Again, in the most advanced course 
in basic business subjects, it should 
not be possible for students with no 
previous training in the basic busi- 
ness subjects to succeed unless they 
have had all the previous work. No 
one would think of enrolling a stu- 
dent in fourth-term bookkeeping un- 
less he had had the first three terms 
of bookkeeping. Shorthand teachers 
would not tolerate students in the 
second term of shorthand unless they 
had had the first term of shorthand 
work. Yet we permit students to en- 
roll in second term geography with- 
out the first term of the subject, and 
we permit students to take economic 
geography in the fourth year even 
though they have had no previous 
training in the social subjects. This 
results in confusion, duplication, and 
loss of interest. Only as a graduated 
sequence of subject matter is devel- 
oped in the basic business subjects 
will there be an orderly process of 
learning. 


7. Do not Duplicate 


Duplication of subject matter is 
one of the basic reasons for poor 
teaching in basic business. It is par- 
ticularly important to decide what 
phases of the basic business program 
belong in the core curriculum or in 
the social studies and which phases 
in the business program. Those ele- 
ments which belong in the program 
of skill training also need to be differ- 
entiated from the basic business 
subjects. 


8. Investigate 


In order to achieve steps 6 and 7, 
changes based on a great deal of 
investigation will be necessary. What 
learnings are really achieved in ele- 
mentary business training? What 
phases of basic business training are 
acquired in the social studies? Do 
students learn any phases of basic 
business education in the vocational 
subjects? Only as we really know 
the answers to these and similar 
questions can we determine the con- 
tent of a basic business sequence 
and plan for a significant and perma- 
nent learning. Until we have made a 
careful investigation of the needs, 
it will be impossible to set up a 
graduated sequence and avoid dupli- 
cation. Once the results of these 
investigations have been carefully 
tested, good text material must be 
organized in which there is a care- 
ful graduation of subject matter in 
which meaningless duplication is 


eliminated and in which the results 
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of the investigations are put into 
usable form. 
Accelerate 

Teachers are very conscious of 
the waste of time that is typical of 
the teaching of shorthand and book- 
keeping. Yet, because we have no ex- 
act evidence, we assume that there is 
little waste of effort in the basic 
business subjects. This is probably 
not sound. The chances are that 
there is even more futile classroom 
activity in the basic business subjects 
than there is in the skill subjects. 
Onee it has been determined what 
subjects need to be taught, then the 
process of learning should be accele- 
rated so that students and teachers 
alike feel the stimulus of measurable 
progress. It is true that we do not 
want to have work accelerated to the 
extent that it becomes superficial. 
Nevertheless, we do not want to 
dawdle along so slowly that it be- 
comes boring. There is no necessary 
conflict between acceleration and 
thoroughness of learning. 

10. Compensate 

In general boards of education get 
the kinds of teachers they pay for. 
Good teachers are worth their hire. 
Teachers must be genuinely inter- 
ested in these subjects. If they teach 
them because the more experienced 
teachers monopolize the skill subjects, 
or because their students have been 
unked out of the skill subjects, 
the result will be poor. Unless the 
teacher and student are enthusiastic 
about the work and recognize its in- 
terest and value, all formal adjust- 
ments are likely to be futile. 

Basic to all good teaching is the 
skill and experience of the teacher. 
Unless he can practice his skills a 
little better than the student and 
unless he is definitely enthusiastic 
about his work, he cannot stimulate 
the students. Teachers who present 
the social business subjects solely in 
terms of the knowledge they acquire 
from the high school textbooks are 
likely to be uninterested and cer- 
tainly cannot stimulate their students 
to further learning. 

Unless boards of education are 
willing to compensate adequately, all 
the elements listed above are likely 
to be futile. Good teaching requires 
good teachers. Business is in strong 
competition with the schools for the 
services of the able instructors, for 
good teachers will also be good sales- 
men, competent accountants, and 
efficient office managers. Therefore, 
school boards must compensate teach- 
ers adequately if there is to be an 
improvement in the teaching of basic 
business and all other subjects. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS CONTEST 


For the first time in the history of in- 
ternational speed typing, one contender 
simultaneously won the three major events 
when Stella Pajunas, of Cleveland, won 
the one hour professional event, the thirty 
minute amateur event and the twenty 
minute novice event at the International 
Commercial Schools Contest, held at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago, on June 19th. 
She scored 137 five-stroke words a minute 
for a new novice record, the previous fig- 


Stella Pajunas 


ure being 129 net words a minute, while 
in the other two events she scored 140 
net words a minute. The record is 149 
words a minute, established in 1941 by 
Margaret Hamma, of Brooklyn, who in 
this contest, however, was second, with 
a score of 138 words a minute. Third 
place in the professional event was taken 
by Cortez Peters of Washington, D. C., 
with a score of 133 net words a minute. 
He also received the accuracy award with 
a low score of 53 errors. 

Mary Pajunas, a sister of the new 
champion, scored second in both the ama- 
teur and the novice event with 104 words 
a minute for the former and 101 words a 
minute for the latter. The Pajunas sisters 


are graduates of John Hay High Sc ool 
in Cleveland. 

Stella Pajunas won the high sec ow 
novice event at Chicago in 1936. the Chio 
amateur award in 1937, and in (938 
broke the world’s school record for the 
dictating competition. In 1940 she sct a 
new world’s record of 106 net words a 
minute in a special dictating event, ane in 
19-44 won third place in the world’s nos ice 
event in Chicago. 


Alberta Zylstra 


The official report by the contest com- 
mittee listed the winners in the other 
events as follows: First Year High School 
—Carol Jean Radcliff, Danvers High 
School, Danvers, Illinois, 61 net; Second 
Year High School—Nlberta Zylstra, Pull- 
man Technical High, Chicago, 79 net; 
First Year Businses College—Grace Wag- 
ner, Jean Summers Business School, Buf- 
falo, New York, 47 net; Second Year Um- 
versity—-Thelma Jean Sutherlin, Central 
Normal, Danville, Indiana, 79 net; Open 
School Ezent—Alberta Zylstra, Pullman 
Technical High, Chicago, 79 net. 

The contest committee was headed by 
W. C. Maxwell of Hinsdale High School, 
Hinsdale, [linois. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven't changed much in_ this 


respect—"“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-ot-the-hook answers to their 


questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in 


the book you'll find an answer to this question. 


How Can I Organize Secretari- 
al Work Experience Training? 
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35 mm. 


Sale: 


Part 


This visual aid can be shown only 
on a filmstrip projector which is able 

project a vertical double frame 
picture, It is a series of illustrations 
of artistic typewriting. 


Part I shows borders and orna- 
ments, lettering and monograms, cut- 
outs and silhouettes, cartoon-type de- 
signs, portraits of Washington, Sta- 
lin, franklin, and Edward G. Robin- 
son. 


Part IT consists of designs for the 
advanced student. These include 


One 


Sale: 
Running Time: 


illustrates fundamental principles 
involved in correct reading habits and 
how to develop reading speed. E-x- 
plains span of recognition and shows 
how development of span may be 
achieved, Illustrates correct eve 
movements and shows how to de- 
velop them, This picture presents 
relatively elementary facts of read- 
ing which are known to teachers but 
presents them in a way that will be of 


One 


Sale: 


The picture opens with a shot of 
poor hand- -writing. The commenta- 
tor says, “So you don’t write so well. 
Do you want to improve? To a cer- 
lain extent the opinion that people 
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1946 


Running Time: 


Distributed by: Teaching Aids Exchange, P. O. Box 1127, Modesto, California 


by Clifford EHinger 


Adventures in Typewriter Art 
Silent Filmstrip, 

$5.00 for Parts I & II 

1, $3.00 

Part 11, $3.00 


Distributed by: Artistic Typing Headquarters, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 


8O Double Sized Frames 


studies in types of dogs, for the chil- 
dren’s play room, the typewriter at 
war, some natural history or a study 
in trees, and six different winning de- 
signs in the annual Artistic Typing 
Contests. No text appears on the 
screen to explain the various illus- 
trations, For teachers who are in- 
terested in artistic typing this film- 
strip supplies a very convenient means 
for demonstrating to large groups de- 
signs similar to those which appear 
in THe JOURNAL oF Business Epu- 
CATION. 


Speeding Your Reading 


100 Foot Reel, 16 mm. 
Rental: $2.00 


Sound Motion Picture 


$50.00 


wenty-five Minutes 
Distributed by: Teaching Aids Exchange, P. O. Box 1127, Modesto, California 


interest to students. While it shows 
how to read rapidly it does very 
little on the motivation side to make 
students wish to read rapidly. One 
error seems to be the statement that 
four or five eve fixations a line is a 
good average. This picture will 
stimulate students to improve their 
reading habits and it does show very 
clearly errors to avoid and good 
habits to form. 


Penmanship Improver 


100 Foot Reel, 16 mm. 
Rental: 


Sound Motion Picture 
$2.00 

$42.50 

Ten Minutes 


form of you is based on your hand- 
writing.” The picture shows some 
poorly written sales-slips and checks 
and emphasizes the fact that writing 
is very important in both the busi- 


ness and social worlds. To make a 
real improvement in your penman- 
ship is no tedious process. Most poor 
handwriting is due to a poor position, 
hurried writing, and » ly formed 
letters. To improve your handwrit- 
ing sit up straight, don’t pinch the 
pen so hard, You m: iW write with 
either a finger or arm movement. 
There are good writers who write 
both ways but most everybody uses 
some arm and some finger motion. 
Don’t hurry and form your letters 
well. Three basic characters are 
shown: a left curve, a straight down- 
stroke and a right curve, and it is 
stated that all letters are formed 
from these three basic characters or 
motions. The letters r, ¢, 
c, a, d, and eventually the whole al- 
phabet is written as the narrator in- 
terprets each movement of the pen in 
terms of the three basic strokes. This 
narration is somewhat confusing and 
does not add to the clarity of under- 
standing. Some very attractive close- 
up dissolves of handwriting and let- 
ters are shown in this sequence. It 1s 
highly debatable if this repetitious 
interpretation of the movements of 
the pen in terms of the left curve, 
straight downstroke, and right curve 
achieve in the minds of the students 
the aim of the picture, that is, a de- 
sire to improve their own penman- 
ship. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI BUSINESS 
EDUCATION INSTITUTE ON 
VISUAL AIDS 
3usiness Education 
held a 
Institute, 


The Department of 
of the University of 
one-week Business Education 
June 10-15. The Institute was devoted to 
the subject, “Audio-Visual Aids 
ness Edueation.” The course surveyed the 
problems, and 
audio- 


Cincinnati 


technical 
for the 


purposes, uses, 


materials use of 
visual the 
subjects. critical 
various types of aids was made. 


available 
aids in teaching of business 
evaluation of the 
Numer- 
ous of 


equipment and materials were given, includ- 


demonstrations of various. types 
ing material prepared by classroom teach- 
ers. Included in the course were demon- 
strations of teaching helps of the type used 
in military instruction during the war. The 
entire program was under the direction of 
Ray G. Price, head of the Department of 
3usiness Education. 


In May we listed a film featuring 
Margaret Hamma and the Electromatic 
under the title, Typing for Victory. The 
film has been revised and renamed From 


9 ’til 5 Without Fatigue. It may be or- 


dered by schools from International Busi- 
Corporation, Audio-Visual 
Endicott, N. Y 


ness Machines 
Aids Department, 
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A New Way to Teach Typing 


Applications are introduced almost immediately at the outset of 
the course without in any way interfering with the development 
of basic typing skill; in fact, basic skill is developed by means of 
applications! 


Real business typing jobs — business letters, business forms, 
business reports, and so on—are broken down into their major 
parts. By means of a unique 5-assignment skill-building cycle, 
used for the first time in a typing text, each part is taught in- 
tensively and then the parts are put together ina finished product 
on a quantity basis. Both basic and production skill are built at 
the same time. 


By using business material for content throughout the text, the 
student develops skill in vocabulary and applications that he 
ean transfer directly to typing on the job. 


Adopt Typing for Business now for use in your classes this year. 
The One-Year Course, the Advanced Course, 80 Lessons in Typ- 
ing for Business (one semester or equivalent), and a special 
edition, Typing for Business and Personal Use, One-Year Course, 
are off the press. 


Write our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
DALLAS TORONTO LONDON 


TYPING 
FOR 
BUSINESS 


The 1946 Text That Gives 
You A New Way To 
Teach Typing 


By 
Clyde I. Blanchard and Harold H. Smith 


9 Big Features of 
Typing for Business 


The FIRST typing text to use business 
material for all speed-building copy, timed 
writings, and production assignments. 


The FIRST typing text to use the Horn- 
Peterson list of most-used business words. 


The FIRST typing text to use a 5-assign- 
ment skill-building cycle culminating in 
quantity production in every fifth assign- 
ment. 


Development of basic skill by means of ap- 
plications. 


Emphasis on quantity production through- 
out the course. 


Instruction and practice material appear on 
the same page, with rare exceptions. 


Unusual and effective use of visual presen- 
tation. 


Every assignment lesson planned. 


End-of-year production tests. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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RESULTS OF THE CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPISTS 


by Maye C. Hylton 
Personnel Technician, Office of the Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 


“Fifty-one Per Cent of Government 
Girls Fail Typing Tests.” Such was the 
front-page headline of a Washington, 
D. C., newspaper on July 31, 1946. The 
information was fully substantiated by 
data released by Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Arthur S. Flemming. 

From April 17 to May 4 all stenograph- 
srs and typists who had been employed by 
he Federal Government under Civil Serv- 
ice rules as War Service Indefinite ap- 
ointees throughout the Nation and those 
who were would-be employees in those 
categories were required to take examina- 
ions if they desired to retain their present 
jobs or obtain new jobs and become Civil 
Service employees with permanent status. 

Throughout the country, 264,000 made 
application for the examinations with 
about 225,000 taking the test. Between 

and 50 per cent passed. In several 
Civil Service regions the failures ran as 
high as 60 per cent. In Washington, D. 
C., 38,000 made application, but only 32,000 
ook the examination with 15,800 or 49.4 
per cent receiving eligible marks. Of the 

Vashington group, all but approximately 
1,000 were Government employees already 
m the Federal payroll—mainly War Serv- 
ice appointees. 


ypes of Tests 

The typist examination consisted of two 
yaris: (1) a general intelligence test, the 
major part of which dealt with grammar, 
spelling, and word selection, and (2) a 
typing test requiring the candidate to type 
trom straight copy for a period of ten 
minutes. Those who were classified as 
Stenographers were required to take the 
same general intelligence and typing tests 
and, in addition, a dictation test consist- 
ing of two four-minute dictations given 
at the rate of 96 words a minute. Twenty 
ninutes were allowed for transcribing the 
one dictation selected by the testee. These 
tests were administered by authorized 
Xaminers to large groups and scored in 
much the seme way as regular school 
work. 


est Results 

Of the typist competitors, 75 per cent 
assed the general intelligence test, 57 per 
cent passed the typing test, and 48 per 
rent passed both parts and thereby were 
‘ligible for permanent appointment. 

Of the stenographers, 93 per cent passed 
the intelligence test, 78 per cent the typing 
test, and 45 per cent the dictation test, 
jut only 30 per cent passed all three tests 
become eligible. However, those ste- 
nographers who failed the dictation test, 
ut passed the intelligence and typing, will 
be certified as typists. 
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Failures Not Final 


The original announcement of the test 
results and all subsequent news items have 
repeatedly stressed the fact that no gov- 
ernment girl will lose her job immediately 
as a result of flunking the examination. 
The stenographer-typist shortage is. still 
very acute, and as long as the existing 
shortage in these fields continues, the 
Commission has authority to retain them. 
Another examination will be held in the 
next few months and those who failed 
will be giver another opportunity for per- 
manent status if they apply. 


Significance of Results 


Of what significance is such informa- 
tion to shorthand and typing teachers and 
school administrators? It would seem 
that “Now is the time for all smart 
teachers to come to the aid of their 
students.” And another good old cliché 
is that “It’s never too late to begin.” If 
Civil Service is finding it necessary to 
retain employees of whom over 50 per 
cent are unable to type at the rate of 30 
words per minute, who are unable to take 
dictation at the rate of 96 words a minute 
and transcribe satisfactorily, and who can- 
not pass a relatively simple intelligence 
test largely involving the use of correct 
English, business undoubtedly is con- 
fronted with the same problem. Recog- 
nizing the fact that many students did 
leave school before they completed their 
courses and secured positions without 
recommendation from their instructors, a 
large percentage who failed the Civil 
Service examinations were bona fide grad- 
uates and, as they say, made A’s and B’s 
in their skill subjects. 

_This appears to be a severe indictment 
of the teaching of stenographic and typing 
skills in the high schools and in the pri- 
vate business schools. It certainly is an 
indictment of the present-day teaching of 
English grammar and usage. The con- 
demnations of businessmen who have for 
many years been criticizing the abilities 
of initial workers are completely substanti- 
ated. The Civil Service tests measured 
those phases of skill learning which are 
concentrated upon in most school pro- 
grams, namely, business English, ability 
to type from straight copy, and ability to 
take dictation and transcribe. If the tests 
had measured job applications of these, 
there would be greater justification for 
excusing the schools, but they measured 
precisely the abilities taught in schools. 
Therefore the indictment is all the more 
severe. 


Possible Loss of Skill on the Job 

It is recognized that many, even though 
classified as clerk-stenographers and clerk- 
typists, did not regularly use those skills 
in their wartime assignments. Clerical 
duties were, in many cases, predominant. 
Nevertheless, if a person has once de- 
veloped his typing skill sufficiently well, 
thirty minutes to one hour of regular 
daily practice for a week would enable 
any person to rebuild both his confidence 
and his skill on the typewriter sufficiently 
well so that he could type at least 30 
words a minute. In shorthand, some few 
girls who did not get a sufficient amount 
of dictation and transcription knew the 
wise plan was to review their shorthand 
theory, to dictate to each other, to take 
dictation from the radio, and some at- 
tended church and other lectures espe- 
cially to get the shorthand practice. They 
also practiced transcribing their shorthand 
notes and checked with each other when 
written copy was not available. 

Perhaps it should be stated here for the 
benefit of those who may not understand 
the function of the in-service government 
training programs, that, according to Fed- 
eral Personnel Manual, (2-25, dated 
August 11, 1945, “Officers and employees 
of the Federal Government are forbidden 
to instruct, either directly or indirectly, 
or to be concerned in any manner with 
the instruction of any person or classes 
of persons with a view to their special 
preparation for the examinations of the 
Civil Service Commission . . . This pro- 
hibition is contained in Executive Order 
9367 of August 4, 1943... The fact 
that a particular activity constitutes in- 
service training does not exempt it from 
the basic restriction on the instruction of 
applicants for examinations.’ 


The Teacher's Responsibi::ty 

Teachers should assist administrators 
in setting up programs that insure better 
selection of students as prospective office 
employees. They should take an active 
interest in planning more logical and more 
fruitful courses of study. They should 
make certain that such courses are based 
on present-day job needs, keeping con- 
stantly in mind the ultimate objective, that 
is, to provide employers with competent 
initial workers. Definite standards for 
graduation and placement should be estab- 
lished and adhered to. Teachers should 
keep pace with improved methods and 
techniques of teaching, which, as a rule, 
shorten the time required for acquiring 
basic office skills. Recently developed 
visual aids should be secured and properly 
used. systematic follow-up program 
for former students should be carried on. 
Checks should be made with those stu- 
dents, their employers, and particularly 
with their immediate supervisors to learn 
about both general and specific weaknesses 
in the school training. Corrective action 
should then be undertaken. 


Equitable Salaries 

If high school and private business 
school teachers do not teach skill develop- 
ment to the degrees which justify 
present salaries, we can be very certain 
that there will be a return to lower 
salaries, commensurate with the low de- 
gree of skill presently shown by large 
numbers of stenographers, typists, and 
clerks. Having once attained adequate 
salaries for stenographic work, our mini- 
mum obligation is to train future ste- 
nographers and typists to justify the pres- 
ent salary scale. A drop to pre-war levels 
would be a serious loss for stenography 
as a field of service. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE' 
EDUCATION 


LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 
Simmons College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


SECURING WORK EXPERIENCE FOR RETAIL TEACHERS 


One of the criticisms heard frequently 


from store executives concerning teachers 
of retailing is that they need more prac- 
tical retail experience. This question of 
adequate store experience presents an in- 
teresting problem, one which warrants our 
consideration on this page. 


Agreement on Need for Experience 
course, rather general 
agreement by retail teachers as well as 
store executives that practical retailing 
experience is highly desirable. The ques- 
tions primarily to be considered here are: 
(1) how teachers can work out a schedule 
whereby they can obtain needed experience 
and at the same time have enough time 
free to do an adequate classroom job, and 
(2) how frequently a teacher should do 
store work in order to keep her approach 
to the subject sufficiently practical. 

Mr. Royal J. Morsey, North High 
School, Columbus, Ohio, who presents an 
interesting approach to this problem else- 
where in this THE Journat* 


There is, of 


issue of 
makes these suggestions: 

“It is fairly easy to give arguments in 
favor of retail experience for teachers of 
retailing; but how to prov ide for initial 
and renewed experienc e is quite a problem. 
Initial experience plus the constant con- 
tact with retailing that is inevitable for 
teachers running a co-operative program 
would, I believe, keep many teachers well 
informed on changes in sales methods and 
organization. 

“T believe, though, that merely to con- 
vince teachers that they should have initial 
and renewed experience is not enough. 
There must be an incentive in addition to 
the argument that they will be better 
teachers. The solution would be to re- 
quire such training and then appoint a 
supervisor to help every teacher of retail- 
ing to meet the requirements.” 

Mr. Edward J. Rowse, Director of Dis- 
tributive Education, Boston Public Schools, 
makes this statement: 

*©“Work Qualifications for Teachers of Retail- 
ing,” page 21. 
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“Store experience for teachers of re- 
tailing is essential to efficient teaching in 
this subject. Furthermore, it is not suffi- 
cient that teachers have had this experience 
at some time in the dim and distant past. 
Recent and frequent experience is neces- 
sary in order that the teachers may keep 
abreast of changing store rules, policies, 
customs, and merchandise. 

“Some of my teachers have found op- 
portunity to obtain this experience by 
working as floor superintendents in the 
department and specialty stores which are 
open one evening a week, and on Satur- 
days during the month of December. One 
of my teachers has a leave of absence for 
five months beginning January 1 to help 
organize a training program for a group 
of stores in the Mid-west. We feel that 
when she returns her pupils will profit 
greatly from her experience.” 


Qualitative Rather than 
Quantitative Experience 


Dr. Murray Banks, Professor of Re- 


tailing, Long Island University, presents 
this viewpoint: 
“There is no doubt that every teacher 


of distributive education needs an ade- 
quate background of practical experience 
so’ that she may approach the teaching of 
the subject in a realistic manner. 

“T would say that qualitative experience 
is much to be preferred to quantitative ex- 
perience. That is, store experiences that 
are well-planned, and cover an_ entire 
store’s operation are far superior to merely 
putting in time. From the standpoint of 
teacher-training, therefore, I would un- 
hesitatingly state that a cooperative plan 
in which the prospective teacher secures a 
year of supervised, guided, and coordinated 
experiences would easily be equal to four 
years of ‘just working in a retail store.’ 

“The desirability of a sound and _ thor- 
ough background of initial retail experi- 
ence for teachers of this subject cannot be 
over-emphasized. It is one of the indis- 
pensable teaching tools of the distributive 
education instructor, without which at 
most only a superficial job can be done. 
3v a thorough background of experience 


I mean.training and experience in adver. 
tising, personnel, non- -selling, and mani ze- 
ment activities as well as sales experiei ce, 


“Tf a teacher who has secured a god 
background of initial experience keeps up 
with the trade publications, and talks ire. 
quently merchants regarding curte 
problems, 1 do not feel that renewed X- 
perience is essential. It is possible, hcw- 
ever, for the teacher to work out a sch od- 
ule whereby she is available for store work 
for a few weeks during the year, such as 
during summers or other school vacat on 
periods such as Easter and Christmas. In 
order to be worth the time assigned to this 
experience, it again is essential that it be 
planned to cover the major aspects of store 
activity, and not just selling, or some ot ier 


one activity.” 


Comment from a Store Executive 


Mr. William M. Loman, Manager of 
Personnel Relations, The Hecht Company, 
Washington, D. C., also has expressed ‘he 
opinion that it is imperative that retailing 
instructors be kept up-to-date on their 
work by store experience. He offers this 
solution : 

“Probably many teachers will resent my 
suggestions as they tend to cut down on 
the vacation period of these hard- working 
people. However, I still feel that in many 
areas where the programs are effective it 
is because in cooperation with the retailers, 
such teachers have been workin’: a portion 
of their vacation period in a reiail estab- 
lishment studying those sarticular 
problems which they are teaciaig. This 
not only keeps them up-to-date on the new 
trends, but also familiarizes them with the 
employers and institutions they are serving. 

“It is also possible for the educational 
forces to recognize this matter and to 
schedule such teachers so that they may 
work either a day or two a week or cer- 
tain hours during the day in a retail estab- 
lishment during the school term. In some 
cases they are actually employed by the 
store as the supervisors of their students 
where the school and store have a coopera- 
tive program for retail students.” 


Direct Steps by Stores 


It is interesting to note that stores in 
some areas have taken direct steps to en- 
courage school personnel to work on_re- 
tailing jobs. At a National Retail Dry 
Goods Association meeting in Cleveland in 
October, 1944, Mr. Charles E. Boyd of 
the Detroit Retail Merchants Association 
described a plan under which school coun- 
selors from the Detroit area were brought 
into the stores for summer work, on a 
basis which permitted such work to be 
credited towards a Master’s degree. 


During the war one store in Washington 
invited teachers—not necessarily only 
teachers of retailing—to come in to work, 
and as a result the store feels that it has 
made some converts to retailing. The 
teachers were paid at the regular rates, and 
on the whole came to realize that store 
employees are not inferior to those em- 
ployed elsewhere in the city—as many of 
them had formerly believed. 


The comments quoted here should serve 
to indicate that providing adequate work 
experience can be planned for, and should 
not be postponed year after year with the 
idea that at some future time it will turn 
out to be convenient to do some store 
work. This store experience is too im- 
portant a part of a teacher’s preparation to 
disregard or to fail to consider carefully 
in making plans ahead. 
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American Book Company 


specializes in 


Outstanding Business Textbooks 


Cut out—paste on penny postal card—mail today 


@ Write for information or: 
examination copies of our + 
ic i Ay New York 16, N. Y. 
latest textbooks and teach- American Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16 
ing aids. Use this coupon. + {| am considering a change in the following courses: 
Book : 
New York ¢ Boston Chieago Dallas! 


N 
5th 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


By CRABBE and SALSGIVER 


ew 
Edition 


Now you may obtain an entirely new edition of a book 
that is already used in more than 7,000 schools. 
GENERAL BUSINESS is exactly what the title implies. 
It covers all those general business principles that must 
be used by the individual in the home or in business. It 
is designed for the first general course for all business 
students and is recommended as an elective course for 
other students. It teaches the individual specifically 
how to handle money, how to write checks, how to send 
money through the mail, how to save, how to invest, 
how to use insurance, how to travel, how to send tele- 
grams, how to send shipments, and how to pertorm 
many other business functions. It is a course in basic 
business education of a nontechnical nature. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


and 2 Ee. 
Chicago 


(Specialists in 


Cincinnati New York San Francisco Dallas 


TimMeELy For Topay 


| NOW is the opportune time to offer your students these 
| two Pathfinder practice sets. Timely because they are keyed 
‘to the needs of many of your students wno will engage in 
'expanding lines of business activity. 


1. Accounting for Installment Sales (25 student Hours) 
Essential for appliance dealers and others who sell 
on the installment plan and discount their contracts. 
Features a specialized cash journal. An ideal set for 
orienting your students to actual business methods. 


2. Comparative-Spread Accounting (40 Student Hours) 
Essential for service station accounting and may be 
adapted to many other distributive businesses. An 
entirely new and time-saving method of accumulat- 
ing and presenting operational information utilizing 
strip forms for daily reports and financial statements. 


EXAMINE these short, intensive practice sets now. Provide 
your advanced bookkeeping or accounting students with an 
understanding of modern applications. For additional infor- 


mation write to: 


TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R.Hadley Gompany » pathfinders 


330 NORTH LOS ANGELES ST. - LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 
| 342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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; Make Better Filing Students! 


‘pee welcome our filing practice problems, students build up a valued con- 


sets because — with them — they can fidence and do better work! 
practice on actual materials used in business. Teachers benefit, too. Not only by having 
Permanent materials such as indexes, better students, but also by the valuable 
folders, signals, etc. are exact free teaching aids which save 


FREE TEACHING AIDS FOR YOU . 
so much time and trouble. 
1. Bi-Monthly Question and 


equipment used everywhere. Answer Service Letter. Why not give your students 


Too, the letters and cards of . Reporting Charts—a free set (and yourself) the advantage 
for each student. 


. Illustrated Wall Chart of 
fully chosen to illustrate real Filing Procedure. modern records administra- 
4. Tests—and Certificates for 


those students who qualify. tion? The coupon below will 
everyday office records. bring you full details about 
Teachers agree that with these actual our practice methods of teaching with no 


MAIL business materials and __ obligation. Send it today. 
THIS COUPON 


TODAY 


replicas of genuine business 


these practice sets are care- of these thorough courses in 


business problems in keeping 


PUSTITUTE NEW YORK 10 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer: Please send me free literature and all VERTICAL- VISIBLE — 
the facts on Remington Rand Practice Methods of Teaching. — RECORDS RECORDS | 


SCHOOL___ STATI 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS 


and SAYS 


BEGINNING STENOGRAPHERS SHOULD 
BE BETTER TRAINED 


The Transcription Supervisors Associa- 
tio: of New York recently secured judg- 
ments from twenty-nine of its members 
about their stenographic employees. Some 
of these reactions should be very inter- 


esting to secretarial teachers. Here are 
some of their comments: 
i. Seven indicated that stenographers 


typically have to retype their own tran- 
scripts and six stated that they have to do 
so quite frequently. 

Ten stated that stenographers misun- 
derstood dictators because the vocabularies 
of the dictators were unfamiliar to them. 
This indicates the need for more vocabu- 
lary study, probably in the class of secre- 
il training. 

Twenty-one of the pool supervisors 
that stenographers should be fa- 
miliar with the different technical vocabu- 
laries used by the different organizations. 
This is possibly an unjustified criticism 
on the part of these transcription super- 
visors. It is impossible for the usual high 
school teacher to present technical vocabu- 
laries of the multitudes of different or- 
ganizations. Actually, it is the function 
of the transcription supervisor to teach 
their new stenographers these vocabularies. 
They are blaming school teachers for fail- 
ure to carry on that which they should do 
themselves. It should be relatively easy 
for a transcription supervisor to set up a 
technical vocabulary manual as a teaching 
guide for beginning stenographers. 

4. Twenty-seven out of twenty-eight 
transcription supervisors felt that a course 
in stenographic dictation should place em- 
phasis on grammar. Teachers who have 
had experience with the value of formal 
grammar will be amazed that transcription 
supervisors would feel that formal gram- 
mar instruction would be significantly 
helpful. The carryover of a course in 
formal grammar to actual job use is slight. 
Students need specific correction of indi- 
vidual errors. They do not need to know 
the why of English; they need to know 
“— is right and wrong. 

Twenty-eight out of twenty-nine be- 
eval that a dictation course should stress 
spelling. If this implies making them 
conscious of spelling, then teachers will 
agree. If it means teaching them how to 
spell ten new words a day, it is futile for 
unless potential stenographers are fairly 
competent in spelling in the first place, 
stenographic training is probably futile as 
far as actual job value is concerned. 

Twenty-eight out of twenty-nine felt 
that a dictation course should stress punc- 
tuation. Here again, if the implication is 
that formal punctuation should be taught, 
it is probably wasteful. If it means that 
considerable care should be given to cor- 
rection of transcribed material, teachers 
will undoubtedly agree. 

7. Five felt that emphasis should be 
placed on training in the operation of 
clectrie typewriters. Seventeen felt that 
considerable attention should be given to 
the use of the dictating machine. 

8. Ten of the supervisors felt that it 
takes a new stenographer at least four 
weeks to acclimatize herself. This shows 


that these supervisors are aware of the 
problem of adjustment and are willing to 
allow the new stenographer some time to 
rient herself. 
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9. These supervisors thought that the 
average speed of dictation was as follows: 


80 words a minute 2 
90 3 
100 11 
110 “ “ 3 
120 1 


How do these supervisors know this? Have 
they made an actual study under scientific 
conditions or is it just their opinion? 
Studies made under somewhat more care- 
ful conditions indicate that the rates are 
much lower than these. 

10. Twelve supervisors said that  ste- 
nographers had difficulty in typing from 
longhand materials. This is a good cue 
for transcription teachers. Potential ste- 
nographers need a considerable amount of 
experience in reading longhand material, 
not as it is given in textbooks, but as it 
is actually written on the job. Some per- 
sons just can’t write legibly and still main- 
tain a sequence of thought. The good 
stenographer has considerable insight and 
can almost by intuition figure out what is 
meant. 

Here are some other suggestions made 
by pool supervisors for helping stenogra- 
phers gain greater competency : 

“Learn how to make unnoticeable cor- 
rections; learn proper care of the type- 
writer; learn to make full use of type- 
writer appurtenances such as_ tabulators, 
front feeding, etc.; learn to listen quietly 
to instructions; learn to profit by errors 
and not try to justify them; learn that ac- 
curacy is more important than speed; learn 
the importance of attractiveness of setup 
and clean-cut typing ; learn to look at a 
typed page as if it were a picture and get 
just as much pleasure out of it; learn 
and practice voice control—loud talking is 
obnoxious anywhere.” 

“T would suggest a short course on office 
decorum; what not to do when sitting at 
a dictator’s desk; when to interrupt a dic- 
tator who is dictating and when not to 
interrupt him or her; how to announce 
visitors and when; how to handle tele- 
phone calls (for secretaries). I have found 
in departments and in my personal secre- 
taries that the lack is not so much in theo- 
retical matters as in general office decorum 
and procedure and am inclined to believe 
that the fault lies not so much with the 
student as with the teacher. I should 
recommend six months in an up-to-date 
office for every commercial teacher.” 

“Both teachers and pupils should visit 
offices during working hours to see at first- 
hand just what is expected of stenographers 
and secretaries.” 

“More emphasis should be placed on the 
typing of figures. Most stenographers are 
unable (or unwilling) to set up and type 
with any degree of speed and accuracy, 
simple statements that involve columns of 
figures. 

“Try to imbue them with the idea of 
responsibility and follow-through.” 

“A girl should have a real interest in 
her job. She should be tested for apti- 
tudes and inclinations. Just as much care 
should be shown to securing a job equal to 
her capabilities as probable inefficiency is 
checked. She should be placed in a posi- 
tion where none of her skills will go stale. 
Constant practice is important.” 
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Summer Session 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


NBTA Convention Plans 


Benjamin R. Haynes, president of the 
National Business Teachers Association, 
has announced that careful plans are be- 
ing made for the convention of this 
group to be held in Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, December 26, 27 and 28. 
The program is being built around the 
theme “Building Business Education.” 

Honorable James P. Pope, former sena- 
tor from Idaho and now a director for 
T.V.A., and Oakah L. National 
President of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, will speak at the first 
general session on Friday morning. On 
Saturday morning, Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
Professor of Education, New York Uni- 
versity and former president of the 
NBTA, will speak on “Planning Business 
Education.” Later there will be a panel 
discussion under the chairmanship of Dr. 
D. D. Lessenberry, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. 

Department meetings, round 
cussions, and social life will be 
later. 

Dr. Albert C. Fries, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University is chair- 
man of the local committee and is making 
extensive plans to see that Cvery business 
teacher has a place to stay. Reservations 
at Hotel Sherman should be made early. 

Membership dues should be sent to Dr. 
Clyde Beighey, Western State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Illinois, or to J. Mur- 
ray Hill, Bowling Green Business Uni- 
sity, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


table dis- 
outlined 


e 
N C B S Conference Piannued 


The Fourth Annual Conference of the 
National Council of Business Schools will 
be held at the Hotel Continental in Chi- 
cago, on Friday and Saturday, November 
29 and 30. The Executive Committee of 
the Council will meet in the morning and 
the Board of Directors on the afternoon 
of the previous day—Thursday, Nove her 
28 (Thanksgiving Day). 

Three nationally recognized educationai 
leaders have been invited to highlight the 
program. The first will open the confer- 
ence at 9:30 am. on November 29, the 
second will address the annual dinner ses- 
sion that evening, and the third will = 
the Saturday morning session. Dr. W, - 
Sutton, Superintendent Emeritus of nn 
Atlanta (Georgia) School System, a past 
president of the N.E.A., and now an en- 
dowed lecturer of Readers’ Digest, has 
been secured to open the conference with 
an inspirational address. This will be 
followed by official reports. Luncheon on 
Friday will be under the joint sponsorship 
of the American and National Associa- 
tions, followed during the afternoon by 
meetings devoted to the interests of these 
two groups. The annual dinner on Friday 
will feature, in addition to the main ad- 
dress, a presentation of 1946-47 program 
of the Council, and the announcing of the 
awards to those schools having the best 
catalogues during the current year. 

Since there will be at least a half-dozen 
“workshops” sponsored by the Council 
during the summer of 1947, Saturday 
morning, November 30, will be. devoted to 
“A Workshop Preview.” The first part of 
the program will be a lecture by a na- 
tionally recognized leader. This will be 
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followed by a professional discussion on 
“The Preparation of a Business School 
Catalogue,” and the latter part of the 
morning’s program will be devoted to 
“Suggested Social Programs for a Work- 
shop.” 

The Saturday luncheon will be in charge 
of the Dale Carnegie Institute interests. 
The Board of Directors will hold its final 
session on Saturday afternoon. The spe- 
cial feature of this conference will be the 
exhibition of Business School Catalogues 
arranged according to size of school from 
each geographical area. 

The Hotel Continental is reserving a 
block of 225 rooms for those attending this 
Fourth Annual Conference of the Coun- 
cil—but requires that reservations must 
be made at least 30 days in advance of 
the conference. 


A AC C to Meet in Chicago 


luncheon with the 
membes of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools, the Amer- 
ican Association of Commercial Colleges 
will hold its sixteenth Annual Meeting in 
Hotel Continental, Chicago, on Novem- 
ber 29 at 2:00 p.m. Charles F. Walker of 
the Northwestern School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon, will be the principal 
speaker at the joint luncheon. 

C. W. Woodward, secretary of the 
\merican Association of Commercial Col- 
leges, has announced that this will be a 
very important meeting of the members 
of this group. Amendments in the Con- 
stitution are necessary to obtain important 
objectives of the Association for the im- 
mediate future, the functions of the newly 
acquired organization, the International 
Honor Society for Business Education, 
are to be determined, and a very aggres- 
sive campaign mapped out for the com- 
ing year. 

An association breakfast is being 
planned for Saturday morning, November 
30 and a= special program is being ar- 
ranged for this event. 


Following a joint 


N A AC S November Meeting 


The annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation — of Accredited Commercial 
Schools wil be held in Chicago on No- 
vember 29th at the Hotel Continental. 

An important business meeting will be- 
gin at 10:30 to be followed by a luncheon. 
The principal speaker at the luncheon will 
be Charles F. Walker of the North- 
western School of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon. 

The afternoon session beginning at 2:30 
p.m. will be devoted to a panel discussion 
on the theme “What is Expected of the 
Superior Business School?” President 
Sanford L. Fisher of the National As- 
sociation of Accredited Commercial 
Schools will preside and will introduce a 
number of prominent speakers, represent- 
ing various fields, who will discuss the 
topic. 

Reservations for the meeting including 
hotel accommodations should be arranged 
tee the Executive Secretary of the 

A.C.S., Charles S. Wilson, 420 In- 
distil Trust Building, Providence 3, 


AVA Executive Committee Meeting 

The AVA Executive Committee has 
the date of the next AVA meeting 
December 4 to 7, inclusive. The meety 
will be held in St. Louis. 

The following committee has been 
pointed by vice-president, Dr. Ira 
Kibby, in charge of Business Education 
Section: Fran McCreery, State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, Jefferson City, 
Missouri, (Chairman) ; G. Henry Richert, 
Regional Agent, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; E. W. Alexander, 
vice-principal, Hadley Technical Hizh 
School, St. Louis, Missouri; John A, 
Beaumont, State Supervisor of Business 
Education, Springfield, [linois. 

Dr. Kibby reports that the committee 
planning a strong program for both the 
office and distributive areas of education 
for business, 
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Tri-State Fall Convention 


As announced in the June issue of this 
publication, the theme of the fall conven- 
tion of the Tri-State Commercial Educa- 
tional Association will be “Better Instruc- 
tion in Business Education.” All meetings 
will be held in the Roosevelt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Friday evening and 
Saturday, October 4 and 5. 

The registration desk and exhibits will 
be open on Friday evening at 7:30. The 
Friday evening program will include a 
round table discussion dealing with busi- 
ness education in each of three states. The 
speaker for Pennsylvania will be Dr. 
Clinton M. File, Indiana State Teachers 
College. The speaker representing Ohio 
will be William L. Moore, principal of 
John Hay High School in Cleveland. The 
speaker representing West Virginia will be 
Lee A. Wolfard, director of business- 
teacher training Marshall College, 
Huntington. Dancing and entertainment 
will strat at nine o'clock. 

A past officers breakfast is the first 
event scheduled for Saturday morning. 
The educational program will start at 
9:30, with greetings from Frank F. San- 
ders, Supervisor of Business Education of 
the Pittsburgh schools. Bernard A. Shilt, 
Supervisor of Commercial 
Buffalo, New York, will speak on “Ways 
Supervisors and Department Heads 
Should Help to Improve the Instruction in 
Business Education Subjects.” Mr. San- 
ders will be chairman of a panel discus- 
sion on better instruction in’ social busi- 
ness subjects, bookkeeping, shorthand and 
transcription, and — typewriting. The 
speakers will be Robert H. McBurney, E 
L. Zimmerman, Elsie C. Garlow and 
Frank Liguori. An address by Dr. J. 
Frank Dame, Acting Head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, will conclude the morning session. 

During the morning Dr. McKee Fisk 
will be the principal speaker at a private 
schools meeting. John G. Roof, president 
of Penn Commercial College, Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, will be chairman of 
this meeting. 

The luncheon speaker will be Dr, Ed- 
gar J. Fisher, assistant director of the In- 
stitute of International Education, New 
York City. His subject will be “Post- 
War Education Reconstruction and Points 
on Current Events, World Relations and 
Youth.” 
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NEA DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION REORGANIZED 


anh of the National Education As- 


» Department of Business Education 
was _ Presented and approved. 


National Education Association held 
ual meeting in Buffalo, New York, 
J In keeping with the policy of 
ntire NEA Convention, i 


Council for Business Education are taken 
over by this new organization. 

By appointing a full time executive 
secretary with offices at NE A Headquar- 
1201 Sixteenth 
the association a step which 
business teachers in all parts of the coun- 
try have long 
Guy, was introduced. 
voy was released from the Navy in June, 
with the rank of Lieutenant Commander. 
He earned his A.B. degree at the Bowling 
Green College of Commerce and his M.A. 


a delegate assembly, ¢ 
artments were asked to confine their 
tings to one day for business and pro- 


Joy Elmer Morgan, 
gave an inspiring talk on 


junclieon meeting, after which the business 
of the Department was transacted. 
Otticers elected for the year 1946-47, 
pictures appear below, are: 
Hamden L. Forkner, Colum- 
New York City; first 
Dr. Sam J. Wanous, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, California; second vice-president, 


Prior to entering the Navy 
assistant professor of commerce *aind 
business education 
Guy as 


Business iasee. for the year 1941-42. 
The association has been assure th 
John E. Whitcraft, New York State financial and professional support by the 
sociation has had an — to get 
its program fully established. 
to providing the full time services of a 
paid sec ey to a the interests of 
association plans 
to services to its mem- 


York; ex-officio, E. 


New members elected to the Executive 
Gladys Bahr, Withrow Hi 


bert Leonard High School, N 


being revised < 
New York; Gordon Rudy, ing revised and it 


nounced that they will be available for the 
school year 1946-1947 ; 
tion will be given to promoting the Future 
America; and a com- 
mittee of this group is to nese ve with 
the National Office 
tion in the publication of 
Clerical Ability 
The new constitution provides for an- 
Dues should be sent to , 


considerable atten- 
tinuing, members of the Board are: 


Business Leaders of 


nual dues of $2. 
rhe proposed constitution for the new 1 


organization to be 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


Mrs. Bexlah D. Harwell 


Hamden L. Forkner 


John E. Whitcraft Erwin M. Keithley 


S B E A Arranging Convention 


The Southern Business Education As- 
sociation’s annual convention will be held 
at Columbia, South Carolina, during the 
Thanksgiving holidays, November 28-30, 
1946. Reservations should be made at the 
Wade Hampton Hotel, convention head- 
quarters, or at the Columbia Hotel, which 
is a block away. 

Dr. Harold Gilbreth, president of the 
SBEA, announces that the program which 
will start on Thursday night, November 
28, is being arranged by Dr. Donald Ful- 
ler, Georgia State College for Women; 
R. A. Evans of the Evans College of 
Commerce, Charlotte, N. C.; B. M. Canup 
of the Elizabethton School of Business, 
Elizabethton, Tennessee, and Margaret 
DeVinny, Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina. Well known speakers 
are being invited to take part on all pro- 
grams. 

Following the Fellowship Dinner Thurs- 
day night, Friday will be devoted to a 
general session for all members. In the 
afternoon divisional programs will be con- 
ducted for teachers belonging to the Pub- 
lic School Division, the Private School 
Division, the College and University Di- 
vision, and the Junior College Division. 
The annual banquet will be held Friday 
night, followed by dancing and other en- 
tertainment. Saturday morning will be 
devoted to programs of interest to teachers 
of bookkeeping and accounting, the secre- 
tarial subjects, and distributive education. 


Southwestern Private Schools 
Association Meeting 


E. A. Guise, president of the South- 
western Private Commercial Schools As- 
sociation has announced the tentative pro- 
gram for the meeting of this group sched- 
uled for the Baker Hotel in Dallas, Texas, 
October 25 and 20. 

On Friday morning Dean Geer, presi- 
dent of Dean Geer Advertising Company, 
will report on Summary of Survey of 
Business Colleges and the outlook of the 
future. Ben H. Henthorn, president of 
the National Council of Business Schools, 
will report on the progress of the Council. 
hae morning session will close with talks 
by C. I. Blackwood, president of Black- 
oak Davis College, Oklahoma City, and 
George Soule, of Soule College, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 

Following luncheon there will be two 
panel discussions, one on business college 
problems and the other on veteran prob- 
lems. 

President Guise will preside at the ban- 
quet in the evening. The banquet speaker 
will be Charles G. Reigner, president of 
H. M. Rowe Company. 

There will be a teachers section on Fri- 
day afternoon. Guy H. Dick, principal of 
the Accounting Department of Tulsa Busi- 
ness College will discuss the technique of 
instructing and a representative of The 
Gregg Publishing Company will give some 
pointers on the teaching of shorthand. A 
talk on the teaching of bookkeeping by J. 
F. Sherwood will be followed by a panel 
discussion on teaching problems led by 
McKee Fisk. 

The members of the National Associa- 
tion of Accredited Commercial Schools 
and the American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges will gather for breakfast 
on Saturlay morning. Later there will be 
discussions on motion pictures as an aid 
to teaching. Officers of the association 
will be elected before the meeting is ad- 
journed at noon, 
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Ernest D. Bassett, who was formerly 
associated with San Diego Vocational 
School and San Luis Obispo Junior 
College, is now supervisor of _ business 
training for veterans in the California 
State Department of Education. His 
Master’s degree is from the University of 
Southern California. 


Dr. J. Frank Dame has been natned 
Acting Director of the Department of 
Business Education at State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, a 
position held by William C. Forney 
since 1937, Professor Forney is  re- 
cuperating from a recent illness. Dr. 
Dame taught business subjects and 
served as head of the Business Educa- 
tion Department of the Upper Darby 
(Pennsylvania) High School for seven- 
teen years before moving toa ad 
position in the Washington, D. C., pub- 
lic schools in 1942. For the past eight 
years he was associated with the De- 
partment of Business Education at 
Temple University where he organized 
a program of graduate study for teach- 
ers of business subjects and served as 
Director of the University’s Business 
Education program last year. He is a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
E.C.T.A. He is a graduate of New 
York University and received his Mas- 
ter’s and Doctor's degrees from Temple 
University. 


E. Barton Dulac has accepted a posi- 
tion with the U. S. Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps at Kings Point, Long 
Island, as a teacher of “busines subjects. 
For seven years he was chairman of the 
Department of Business Administration 
at High Point College, High Point, 
North Carolina, and more recently was 
employed in the Credit Department of 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, where he has 
been working at New York University 
toward his Doctor's degree. 


Elsie Garlow has resigned her position 
as head of the Commercial Department 
in the Blairsville (Pennsylvania) High 
School to become an instructor in secre- 
tarial studies in the Business Education 
Department at State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. Before going to 
Blairsville Miss Garlow taught in the 
high school at Latrobe, Pennsylvania, 
for five years. Her Bachelor’s degree is 
from Indiana State Teachers College 
and her Master’s degree is from the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


_ F. Grant Marsh has been released 
trom the service and has been appointed 
head of the Commercial Department of 
the San Francisco Junior College. He 
will continue his duties as head coun- 
selor, the position he held before the 
war. 


Atlee L. Percy former head of the 
Accounting Department in the Boston 
University College of Business Admin- 
istration has been appointed Dean of the 
University and Raymond L. Mannix 
has been appointed acting head of the 
Accounting Department to succeed him. 
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RECENT CHANGES 


Before becoming head of the Account- 
ing Department in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Mr. Percy was Di- 
rector of the Division of Commercial 
Education and was Director of the Bos- 
ton University Summer Session for 
many years. Professor Mannix joined 
the teaching staff at Boston University 
in 1923 and became a full Professor of 
Accounting in 1937. He has received 
his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
from Boston University. 


Following twenty months service with 
the Navy in the Pacific area, Roy W. 
Poe has accepted a position on the fac- 
ulty of Armstrong College, Berkeley, 
California. Before entering the Navy, 
he gave courses on military correspond- 
ence in Murray College and is a form- 
er representative of The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. 


John L. Rowe, who was appointed 
Assistant Professor of Commercial Edu- 
cation at Boston University in 1945, has 
been promoted to the rank of Associate 
Professor of Commercial Education in 
the School of Education, where he will 
serve as Counselor of Commercial Edu- 
cation. Before going to Boston Uni- 
versity he was a member of the faculty 
of Adelphi College, Garden City, Long 
Island, for three years. Dr. Rowe re- 
ceived his undergraduate training at 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, State Teachers 
College, has a Master’s degree from the 
State University of Towa, and was 
awarded his Doctor’s degree from 
Columbia University this year. 


James K. Stoner has been released 
from the Navy and is now a member of 
the faculty at State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. He been 
serving as head of the Business Depart- 
ment of the Indiana, Pennsylvania, High 
School. 


Ethel Christine Stroop, former head 
oi the Business Department at West 
Liberty State Teachers College, West 
Liberty, West Virginia, is now teaching 
secretarial subjects at the Teachers Col- 
lege in Paterson, New Jersey. She has 
been working toward her Doctor’s de- 
gree at New York University, where 
she held a scholarship in the School of 
Education. 


Lempi S. Talvensaari has accepted a 
position as instructor at State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey, where 
she will teach accounting and related 
subjects. Mrs. Talvensaari is a gradu- 
ate of Pace Institute, New York City, 
and her B.S. and M.A. degrees are from 
New York University. At the present 
time she is working on her Ph.D. de- 
gree. She is a C.P.A. from New York 
State. Mrs. Talvensaari has taught at 
Central Branch, Y.M.C.A., Brooklyn: 
Pace Institute, New York; Hunter Col- 
lege. New York; and New York Uni- 
versity Department of Business Educa- 
tion in the School of Education. She 
has had business experience as a public 
accountant. Mrs. Talvensaari served as 
associate editor of THE JoURNAL OF 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Business Epucation for seven years uy 
to September, 1945. 


Fred M. Tidwell, who was Assi: tan; 
Professor of Commercial Education 
Oklahoma A & M College before the 
war, has been appointed Associate ? 


fessor of Commercial Education ané 
Chairman of the Department at the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Ckla- 
homa. Mr. Tidwell was honorably dis. 
charged from the Navy last January a 
a Lieutenant Commander. Since that 
time he has been attending Stanior( 
University, Palo Alto, California, where 
he has been completing the work for the 
Doctor’s degree. He is a former Worl 
Amateur Champion ‘Typist and_ has 
written extensively in his field of “a 
At the University of Oklahoma there i 
a cooperative program sponsored joe 
by the College of Education and the 
College of Business Administration in 
the training of commercial teachers. Mr. 
Tidwell will head the work in Commer- 
cial Education in the College of Educa- 
tion and E. E. Hatfield is co-sponsor 
of the Teacher Training Program, rep- 
resenting the College of Business Ad- 
ministration. 


Paul Vespa, former Associate Profes- 
sor in the School of Business Admin- 
istration. The Citadel Military College, 
has been appointed a member of the 
faculty in the Department of Commerce 
and Business at the Junior College o 
Connecticut, in Bridgeport. He has 
taught business subjects and coached 
football in the high schools of Spencer, 
New York; Cliffside Park and Poin 
Pleasant Beach, New Jersey; North 
Charleston, South Carolina; and Hern- 
don, Virginia. His B. S. degree is from 
Syracuse University and his M.A. de 
gree is from Columbia University. 


Grace V. Watkins, an instructor in 
Secretarial Training at Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa, for the past four years} 
has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Economics at Hamline University, St 
Paul, Minnesota. Before going to Simp, 
son College, Miss Watkins was Dean oi 
Women and instructor in commerce a. 
Huron College, Huron, South Dakota 
Her B.A. degree is from Jamestown 
College, her M.A. degree is trom State; 
University of Iowa, and she has done 
graduate work at Colorado University, 
New York University, and the Univer 
sity of Minnesota. Some of her poems 
have appeared in recent issues of TH: 
JoURNAL OF EpucATION, 


Richard L. Williamson, former ir 
structor in economics at the University 
of Buffalo, has joined the staff of the 
Division of Social Sciences at Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, Illinois, where he 
will be an instructor in economics and 
business. He graduated from Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, in 1938 
and since then has pursued graduate 
work in economics at Cornell and at 
the University of Buffalo. He served a: 
assistant instructor in economics at Cor- 
nell during the years 1938 and 1939 an¢ 
from 1942 through 1945 was a traveling 
auditor for the Bell Aircraft Corporation 
of Buffalo. 
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TEMS OF INTEREST 


Lloyd Becomes "BEW" Managing Editor 


Clyde I. Blanchard, who has been Man- 
aging Editor of The Business Education 
World since September, 1933, has turned 
over his managerial duties to Alan Lloyd. 

Mr. Lloyd joined the editorial staff of 
The Gregg Publishing Company upon his 
release last December from the United 
States Navy after serving as communica- 
tions officer aboard troop transports in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific areas. Be- 
fore the war he was a teacher and coun- 
selor in the Munhall, Pennsylvania, schools 
and editor of the Tri-State Bulletin. 

Mr. Blanchard will devote the time re- 
leased by this appointment to his responsi- 
bilities as General Editor of The Gregg 
Publishing Company. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 


H. G. Enterlirie, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, chairman of the Re- 
search Committee of the Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national graduate fraternity in business 
education, has announced the Seventh An- 
nual Open Contest for research studies of 
merit in the field of business education 
completed between January, 1945, and Sep- 
tember 31, 1946. The contest closes De- 
cember 31, 1946. 

To be eligible for consideration, research 

studies should be of significance to a large’ 
number of business teachers and should 
not have been the basis for articles written 
by the contestant which have appeared in 
journals with national distribution. Com- 
petition is not limited to members of Delta 
Pi Epsilon. The winning study will be 
published by Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
and the author will receive fifty copies of 
his study. 
_ To determine the winning study for pub- 
lication, a committee of three outstanding 
business educators is appointed. The pres- 
ent committee is composed of Professor 
C. K. Reiff, Oklahoma A. & M. College; 
Professor Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa; and 
Professor Paul L. Salsgiver, Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

In making the award, the judges will 
consider the nature and importance of the 
problem studied, originality and resource- 
Julness exhibited by the investigator, the 
research techniques and methods employed, 
the dependability of the reported findings, 
and facility of expression. 

The contestants are requested to for- 
ward their studies, express prepaid, to 
Mr. Enterline. All inquiries about the 
—— should be directed to Mr. Enter- 
Ine, 

& 


Business Education 
Popular with Veterans 


Business administration and commercial 
courses are the most popular group of 
studies with veterans. This was also true 
o! the work taken at the American Army 
Universities in Europe. Runners-up are 
engineering and mechanics. The evidence 
indicates that the veterans are making 
sound selections; for the major problem of 
Gur economic system for the period imme- 
diately ahead will probably be distribution 
rather than production. Moreover, the 
“reatest opportunities for men are to be 
‘ound in business rather than industry. 
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Mr. McGill Fills Newly Created Position 


A new position, Director of the Student 
Union Building, has been created at Em- 
poria State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas, and E, C. McGill, associate pro- 
fessor of commerce, has been appointed to 
occupy it, according to a recent announce- 
ment. He will act as director of the Stu- 
dent Union in addition to his duties in the 
Commerce Department. 

Mr. McGill went to Emporia State 
Teachers College in January, 1945, from 
Texas A. and M. College, where he had 
been associate professor in the Naval 
Training School (Radio). He is a gradu- 
ate of Southwestern Missouri Teachers 
College at Springfield, and has the Mas- 
ter’s degree in commerce from Oklahoma 
A. and M. He has taken further graduate 
work at Texas A. and M. and at New 
York University. 


New York City Appoints 
First Assistants 


According to a recent announcement in 
the News Letter, published by the Com- 
mercial Education Association of New 
York City and Vicinity, the following first 
assisiants in secretarial stdies have been 
licensed: Marks “ifton, Lafayette High 
School; Thomas Readyoff, Julia Richman 
High School; Joseph Satin, Franklin K. 
Lane High School. 

Jack N. Aronoff, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School; George Goldiarb, Long Island 
City High School; David Gordon, Walton 
High School; Philip Pincus, Haaren High 
School; I. David Satlow, Bushwick High 
School, and Max B. Seelenfreund, James 
Monroe High School, have been licensed 
as first assistants in accounting. 


e 
NOMA Elects 


Oakah L. Jones, assistant secretary of the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, has been elected president of 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion. The vice-president of this group is 
O. J. McMunn, of Pittsburgh. E. H. 
Conarroe, of New York City, past presi- 
dent of NOMA, is chairman of the Board. 

“NOMA News’ reports that the an- 
nual conference held at the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago last June was the most bene- 
ficial, the most enjoyable, and the most 
successful conference NOMA has had in 
the twenty-seven years of its history. 

The “Proceedings” of the conference has 
been published as a separate book. It pre- 
sents the transcripts of the technical ses- 
sions of the conference. The “Proceed- 
ings” may be purchased by public schools, 
public libraries, teachers, colleges and 
charitable institutions at $2.50 per copy 
from NOMA headquarters at 2118 Lin- 
coln-Liberty Building, Philadelphia 7. 


The annual index to articles which have 
appeared in The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, Volume XXI, September 1945 to 
June 1946, inclusive, will appear in the 
October issue. Separate copies of the in- 
dex for binding will be sent to any sub- 
scriber free upon request addressed to 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Junior Colleges Have Big Enrollment 


The 630 junior colleges of the United 
States will this month enroll a total of at 
least 355,000 students, according to the re- 
sults of a survey released by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Enroll- 
ment increases are running anywhere from 
400 per cent to 2000 per cent per institu- 
tion. The 355,000 students who will en- 
ter junior colleges this fall are just short 
of half as many students as were enrolled 
in all of higher education in 1943-44 as 
enumerated in the recent Snyder report to 
President Truman. 

Approximately 153,000 veterans will be 
included in the 355,000. Of the veterans in 
junior colleges this fall, about 85 per 
cent expect to attend with Government 
benefits under the G. I. Bill and the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Bill. A large number 
of the remaining 15 per cent who are ap- 
plying for no Government funds while at- 
tending junior college will be attending 

the free tuition junior colleges. Some of 
these will be saving their G. I. Bill bene- 
fits to finance their later, more expensive 
education at senior college. 


Alpha lota Convention 


Over four hundred Alpha Iota members 
gathered in Springfield, Illinois, May 31- 
June 2, for their first postwar convention. 
The opening business meeting was called 
to order by Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, Grand 
President, from Des Moines, Iowa, at the 
Leland Hotel. Mrs. Arlowynne Dawson, 
president of Springfield Alumnae Chapter, 
and Mrs. Claribel Deruy, sponsor of the 
active Chapter, were co-chairmen for the 
convention. They were assisted by 
Imogene Schott, Illinois Regional Coun- 
cilor from Peoria. 

Popular speakers were Dr. William 
Baringer, executive secretary of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Asscciation, and Rev. A. 
Ray Grummon, minister of the First 
Methodist Church in Springfield. 

Margaret Tooth of the active chapter in 
Winnipeg, Canada, was crowned Conven- 
tion Queen at the Saturday evening ban- 
quet. Eva Spahr of Lansing, Michigan, 
was chosen Ideal Secretary for 1946. 

Interesting reports were given by chap- 
ter members and guest speakers on “Wo- 
men’s Place in World Peace,” “Conversion 
for the Business Girl,” “Legislation Af- 
fecting Women,” and topics pertinent to 
chapter relations. 

The next Alpha Jota convention will be 
held in Winnipeg, Canada, in June of 1947. 


Junior College Association Officers 


The officers of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges for this year are: Presi- 
dent, Rosco C. Ingalls, East Los Angeles 
Junior College, California; vice-president, 
Eugene S. Farley, Bucknell University 
Junior College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylva- 
nia. The newly elected members of the 
Board of Directors are Eugene B. Chaf- 
fee, Boise Junior College, Idaho, and 
Curtis Bishop, Averett College, Virginia. 
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TWO OUTSTANDING 
McGRAW-HILL 


BOOKS 


Skar, Schneider and Palmer's 


PERSONAL 
BUSINESS 
LAW 


MeGraw-Hill Publications in 
Business Education 


Ready in October 


A text for business colleges, intended for a com- 
plete course in business law.Written in concrete, 
nontechnical language, this book offers a practical 
treatment and thoroughly functional presentation 
which will capture and hold the student’s interest. 
Throughout, the authors follow the personal, con- 
sumer approach. The various topics are devel- 
oped on the basis of business problems that ordi- 
narily arise in everyday life, such as buying a car, 
renting a house, discounting a note, borrowing 
money, and similar situations. Numerous study 
aids, assignment material, and illustrations are in- 
cluded. <A feature of the book is the list of visual 
aids correlated with the text. 


Smith's 
ECONOMICS 


for 
OUR TIMES 


524 pages, 534 x 834, 191 illustrations $1.88 


Especially understandable and interesting, this eco- 
nomics text covers all important phases of modern 
economic life, and provides the economic back- 
ground needed for personal, business, and indus- 
trial life, and for intelligent citizenship. The author 
stresses consumer economics and the practical ap- 
plication of economic principles in everyday life. 
A wide variety of helps to study are provided, in- 
cluding problems, questions, topics for report and 
debate, etc. There is also a list of correlated 
visual aids. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


336 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


Dewey Shorthand 


is 
simpler and more accurate 


Dewey Shorthand has fewer and more exact 
wordsigns, fewer and more natural affixes. 
few rules or exceptions. These and other 
factors make Dewey Shorthand 


A better system for vocational use 


The only satisfactory system 
for personal use 


Try it yourself 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
“A first lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 


SHORTHAND 
WHE Aimpler and mow 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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THE CONSUMER'S ECONOMIC LIFE, by 
Jessie Graham and Lloyd L. Jones, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 567 pp. $1.92. 


This new book on consumer education 
is an interesting contribution to teaching 
materials in this field. It can be used either 
for a specific course, as a reference to 
teaching consumer education in connection 
with other courses, or as a part of the 
regular classroom practice. A correlated 
workbook will be available in’ the near 
fuiure. The book can be used for either 
one or two semesters. 

It is not a mere commodity study book, 
nor does it deal merely with the economics 
of consumption, It is a middle-of- the- 
road presentation of the consumer’s place 
in the world todav. An interesting ap- 
proach is used. The discussion of the 
various consumer goods and_ services is 
kept simple and only the most important 
topics are considered, so the textbook 
avoids excessively encyclopedic ap- 
proach, 

This book comes up to the high stand- 
ards which business teachers have come to 
expect from these two able authors. 


GENERAL BUSINESS (With Applied Arith- 
metic), by Ernest H. Crabbe and Paul 
L. Salsgiver, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 660 pp. $1.76. 


This fifth edition of General Business 
continues to maintain the high standards 
set in previous editions. The subject mat- 
ter has been brought up to date, new ma- 
terial has been added, and a few elements 
found too difficult have been eliminated. A 
great deal of emphasis has been placed on 
the unit idea of learning and the mastery 
of subject matter. All material relevant 
to the idea to be mastered has been in- 
cluded and the activities for student use 
are well organized. Applied arithmetic is 
included with each part. 

Visual aids and business forms are even 
more attractive than they were in previous 
editions. 
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POSTWAR FISCAL REQUIREMENTS, 
FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL, by 
Lewis H. Kimmel and _ Associates, 
Washington, D, C.: The Brookings In- 
stitution, 166 pp. $2.00. 


What will be the level of governmental 
expenditures? What functions of govern- 
ment will show the largest increases from 
1940 to 1949? How will the war have af- 
fected the distribution of combined expen- 
ditures among federal, state and local gov- 
ernments? What will be the main factors 
determining the trend of postwar public 
expenditures ? 

Intelligent planning for the future is not 
possible without an understanding of the 
over-all fiscal requirements that are being 
built up. Tax burdens on business and 
individuals will be determined by the vol- 
ume of public expenditures. Whether or 
not we shall be able to attain financial sta- 
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bility will depend to a large extent on the 
level of governmental cost. 

The objective of this study is to estimate 
as accurately as possible the magnitude of 
federal, state, and local expenditures for 
the fiscal vear 1949. These estimates are 
presented by functions for each level of 
government, and all governments combined, 
in four simple summary tables. 

In developing the estimates, major em- 
phasis has been placed on the influence of 
government policies on the volume of ex- 
penditure. The effects of population 
growth, increased national income, and 
changing level of prices have been care- 
fully weighed. The study should, there- 
fore, be invaluable to everyone who has to 
make a living in the difficult: postwar era 
ahead. 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO PERSONNEL, 
by Henry Beaumont, New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Inc., 167 pp. 
$1.75. 


This book gives reference to the specific 
application of the principles of personnel 
psychology. The first part presents sta- 
tistics; the second part, notes and refer- 
ences, questions and applications arranged 
under the same chapter headings as those 
in Psychology of Personnel by the same 
author. 

Every effort has been made to include 
only those concepts which are useful in- 
dustrially and of direct practical signifi- 
cance to personnel workers. 


WORKBOOK FOR BUSINESS WRITING, 
by Howard T. Viets, John C. Scammell, 
and James B. McMillan; Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 69 pp. $1.00. 


This excellent workbook will be of par- 
ticular value to teachers of business Eng- 
lish secretarial training because it 
offers a considerable amount of remedial 
teaching material. It contains good prac- 
tice material and thus puts into organized 
et the learning achieved on a discussion 


GETTING INTO FOREIGN TRADE, by 
Eugene Van Cleef, New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Company, 169 pp. $2.50. 


What opportunities are there today for 
young people who are interested in foreign 
trade jobs or in training for the foreign 
services of the United States Government ? 
Van Cleef answers this question authori- 
tatively by giving in detail the kinds of 
jobs that are available, their educational 
requirements and the procedures for going 
about getting them. Van Cleef’s extensive 
knowledge of the “ins and outs” of the 
foreign trade field, both as it relates to in- 
dustry and to government service, assures 
interested young men and women of sound, 
reliable advice in seeking careers in either 
line of endeavor. 


MATHEMATICS IN HUMAN AFFAIRS, by 
Franklin W. Kokomoor, New York: 
Prentice-Hall Inc.; 750 pp. Fully Illus- 
trated. $4.00. 


An especially fine contribution the 
teaching of mathematics. It is an ideal 
book for business students who have had 
a basic course in business arithmetic and 
are interested in taking mathe- 
matics but do not have the time for the 
entire sequence. It is well fitted for stu- 
dents interested in mathematics at the high 
school and junior college level. 

Here is the kind of a mathematics book 
for which teachers of business subjects 
will have a real appreciation. The book 
begins with the simplest concepts and 
carries the student all the way to caiculus, 
yet keeps the mathematics understandable 
throughout. It is informal and maintains 
a high degree of efficiency. It uses the 
basic concepts of arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and _ statistics. It 
is the type of book in the field of general 
education with which business students 
should be thoroughly familiar. 


EDUCATION FOR RESPONSIBLE LIVING, 
by Wallace B. Donham, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 209 pp. $3. 


After all the theoretical discussions of 
what to do about the problem of liberal 
education versus job training this analysis 
of the problem by the former dean of the 
Graduate School of Business of Harvard 
University is a delight. Donham indicates 
that while the colleges have in theory 
trained their students for responsible liv- 
ing in a social world, they are actually 
quite unable to understand why we behave 
like human beings. They are not able to 
lead because they do not know how to co- 
operate, and the studies to which they 
have been so pleasantly exposed in the 
classroom are futile when confronted with 
realities of earning a living. 

A complete reintegration is proposed di- 
vorced from the medievalism advocated by 
Hutchins. Donham would base his program 
on the actual problems of graduates. He 
gives strong approval to the case method 
in the liberal arts as well as in law, medi- 
cal, business, and engineering schools. The 
departmental system, and much else of the 
traditional educational system is given an 
intelligent exposure. It is a book that 
should receive strong support from business 
teachers. 
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UTICA STUDY OF BUSINESS GRADU- 

ATES, by Ora Searle, 14 pp. 15c. 

For the five past years Ora Searle of 
the Utica Free Academy has been making 
a study of the salaries, occupations, and 
employment of business graduates. The 
result of her study has been compiled in 
a 14 page bulletin which may be secured 
from Utica Free Academy, Utica, New 
York. The teachers in similar types of 
schools will be very much interested in the 
result of this follow-up. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 28 


How Can | Organize Secretarial 
Work Experience Training? 


by Elizabeth S. Steele 
McVeytown-Oliver Joint High School, McVeytown, Pennsylvania 


During the past school term project 
of student-stenographers of the senior 
commercial class for the teachers in the 
McVeytown-Oliver Joint Schools has been 
used. 

The advantages of this project have been 
observed to be threefold. (1) It has been 
of great assistance to the teachers in that 
each has had a senior student upon whom 
he or she could call for detail work such 
as duplicating, the making up of tests, 
lesson plans, etc. (2) It has given prac- 
tical experience to students from the angle 
of adjustment to the demands of various 
employers, executing instructions, and the 
appreciation of the fact that they pos- 
sessed a vocational ability that was of 
practical value. (3) It assisted the com- 
mercial teacher in grading, in observing 
the weaknesses and strengths of students, 
and in advising and guiding them for their 
after-school employment. 

At the beginning of the school term, a 
student-secretary was assigned to each 
teacher. Every six weeks the student- 
secretaries were “shifted.” This shifting 
served to equalize the burden of work 
caused by the varying demands of the indi- 
vidual teachers and the varying abilities of 
the individual students. 

Before the project began the students 
were instructed on such ethical points as 
respecting the confidence of her “employer,” 
and the importance of not discussing her 
“job” with disinterested people and not 
divulging any information that she might 
have concerning subject matter of exami- 
nations. The students were then instructed 
to introduce themselves to their “em- 
ployers.” 

At the end of each six weeks each 


teacher was asked to fill out a questionnaire 
concerning the student who had been as- 
signed to him. The questions included in 
this were as follows: What was the 
quality of work that was done by your 
secretary? Did she understand your in- 
structions and execute them correctly? Did 
she exhibit any initiative in her work? 
Did she, at any time, do any work that was 
careless? Can you offer any suggestions 
that will assist your secretary to be more 
attractive personally? Did your secretary 
ever exhibit any unwillingness to perform 
tasks you assigned to her? 

This confidential questionnaire was _ re- 
turned directly to the commercial depart- 
ment. At the end of the school term there 
were six questionnaires on each student. 
In about half of the students the responses 
did not reveal any observations that had 
not been made already in the routine class 
work. There were, however, frequent in- 
stances where students were observed to 
possess limitations or assets that had not 
been previously noticed. In private inter- 
view, then, the students were advised and 
guided in selecting the type of work for 
which they were best suited. 

About seventy-five percent of the class 
have already gone into work in which they 
are using their commercial training. They 
appear to have a profound respect for the 
work for which they have been trained ; 
and although the student-stenographer 
project is not given the entire credit for 
this, it is not to be disregarded as a factor 
in assisting students to appreciate while 
they were in school that they were learning 
and doing something that would be of prac- 
tical value when their schooling was com- 
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TYPEWRITING 
INTRO. to BUSINESS © -:- 
SHORTHAND -:- DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


write for our free catalog 


BUSINESS EDUCATION VISUAL AIDS 
330 WEST 72nd ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


Esterbrook is the pen for business— 
no doubt about it. No matter what 
barrel you select, you get a choice of 
33 different points so that whatever 
the job or handwriting style, you’re 
sure of the right point for the way 
you write. Esterbrook points are eco- 
nomical too—easy to renew and replace. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N.J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


2284 Broad Stub 
2668 wriling 


1550 


POINTS 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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